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HAWAII. 


HERE are many signs indicating that immedi- 
ately after the inauguration of Mr. MCKINLEY 
as President of the United States another attempt 
will be made to effect in hot haste the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands to this republic. In 
anticipation of this attempt it will be well for the 
American people to consider calmly and soberly 
how their interests would be affected by the con- 
summation of this scheme. Let us assume, for the 
sake of argument, that we can have the Hawaiian 
Islands as ‘a part of this Union if we want them, 
and that we can get them without any serious op- 
position on the part of any oue of the great powers 
of the world. The question is whether we should 
take them under these circumstances. What will 
follow if we do? 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islaids would 
in a very important respect change our position 
in the world. So far our possessions have all 
beer, substantially continental. Owing to our 
abundant resources in men and wealth, an invasion 
of our territory by any foreign power or combina- 
tion of powers is so hopeless that we may consider 
ourselves virtually unassailable in our continental 

We have always been proud of the 
advantage we had over other nations in needing 
only a small standing army and navy for. our de- 
fence. The Hawaiian Islands are 2000 miles dis- 
tant from our Pacific coast. If we annex them 
they will be part of the territory of the United 
States, and in case of an embroilment with any for- 
éign power will have to be defended as such. This 
will require not only large and costly fortifications 
and strong garrisons on the islands themselves, but 
also, to maintain them and our communication 
with them, very much larger naval and military 
establishments than we now have. In other words, 
we shall have added to our possessions a very vul- 
nerable point, which will to a great extent deprive 
us of the most valuable privilege of being substan- 
tially secure without a big and costly standing ar- 
mament. 

Moreover, having this ‘‘ outpost” in the ocean 
_ two thousand miles away from our nearest coast, 
we shall kp told that we need other outposts to pro- 
tect the first one, and for the accommodation -of 


our fleet, and then that we need a still larger fleet . 


to protect these additional outposts. In short, 
having once embarked in the policy of acquiring 
outlying possessions, there is no telling how far 


that policy will carry us away from our happy con- « 


dition of unarmed peace and neutrality, nor how 
far it will drive us into a policy of hazardous ad- 
venture, imposing upon us the necessity of incalcu- 
lable military and naval expenditures. _. 

In ths second place, it should not be forgotten 
that whenever we acquire new territory, it can, 


und r our political system, be done only with a 
view to the ultimate creation of new States. Our 
“ Territorial ” governments, such asare nowcarried | 
ou in Arizona; New Mexico, and so on, are neces- 
sarily only of a temporary nature. Sooner orelater 


these “Territories” will be admitted as States, as 
recently Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Montana 
have been. It is true that their admission as States 
depends upon the discretion of Congress. But it 


is a well-known fact that in various instances Ter,” 


ritories have been admitted | 
Congress was fairly 


States not because 
believed it would, by such admission, 


itself in the national Legislature and in the Elec- 


toral College with some additional votes. 
If we annex the Hawaiian 
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oblems we have to deal with. But it is pr 
if not certain, that Hawaii, after having had a 
torial per t for a ee yp 
sion, for reasons, itated as a 
into the Union, just as other Territories of ques- 
tionable fitness for Statehood have been. Now u 
ronnag fa, bt chs tubing a Stes ie 
governing itself, but roug ww: Wr 
its Senators, Hoprenns lations, wet tiotters in gov- THE OUBAN RESOLUTION. 
erning the Union. And-what kind of a Statewould . Ta Foreign Relations committee of the United 
Hawaii be? What-sort of contribution would it States Senate, in ing a resolution recognizing 
make to the government of this republic? the i dence of the ‘Republic of Ouba,” is 

The population of the Hawaiian Islands consists guilty of a blunder, which includes a hostile 
of a very small number of Americans, Englishmen, act against , & blow at the business interests 
and Germans, and of a comparatively very large of the country, and an encroachment upon the 
number of natives, Portuguese, Chinese, aud Jap- right and power of the President. It is, moreover, 
anese, Its government is now republican in name, based upon an untruth, for it assumes the existence 
but a government by a small number of usurpers of a government in Ouba of which not one of the 
in fact. Of popular self-government as we under- Senators who voted for this resolution has any 
stand it, and as it forms the basis of our political sufficient eek 
system, there is no semblance at present, and no No such resolution as this was ever passed by 
prospect in the future. Indeed, Mr.Jomn W. Fos- Congress. It was introduced by Senator Cam- 
TER, one of the: principal advocates of annexa- ERON, and made more offensive to Spain and 
tion, admits that the inhabitants of the Hawaiian more repugnant to our own Constitution and-our 
Islands are not able “ to govern themselves forany own p ents and tradition by the Senate com. 
great length of time, by reason of the clash between mittee. We do not know who prepared Senator 
the different elements, republican and royalist,and CammRon's resolution and report. We do know 
natives and foreigners.” This would seem to be that the reputed author is much too dull a man to 
a very good reason for not admitting them intoa have any opinion. worth on the sub- 
political system of which self-government is.the ject, or any power to express one, @ are not sur- 
very foundation. And if they cannot govern them- prised that having been prompted to take a posi- 
selves, should they be permitted to take part in tion in favor of the recognition of Cuban inde- 
governing the United States? The question an- pendence by this government, Senator Cameron 
swers itself. It is useless to say that if the Ha- did not know that the Constitution intrusts our 
waiian Islands were annexed by the United States foreign relations to the Executive. We are sur- 
they: would be peopled with Americans. Univer- prised, however, that his fellow - members of the 
sal experience teaches us that in countries with a Foreign Relations committee are as ignorant as 
tropical climate, such as Hawaii has, the working Senator Cameron; or, if they are not, that they 
force—that is, the great mass of the population— are willing to bring the fundamental law into cou- 
never consists of the Anglo Saxon, or, more broad- tempt by defying it, either for theatrical or per- 
ly speaking, the Germanic race. That race may be sonal objects, or, worse yet, for the reckless and 
the in intelligence, wealth, and directing wicked purpose of compelling a war. 
pow, but it ee “dead ey _ weakest in num- ~ ‘The resdfution is as we: 

rs. It may, therefore, be able to carry on there . awe , 
any sort of government except a democracy. The wpery Paver ay nacthd Deeriation 
bulk of the population in such countries will al- the republic of Cuba be and the same 


oe in ential 
scheme which is likely soon to be 


congenial—such people as are now largely in the 
majority in Hawaii, and as are notoriously unfit es with the government of Spain 
for self-government in our sense. ~ ae Oe Se ee ee ee 

_ Having annexed the Hawaiian Islands,and be This is not a request that the President shall rec- 
ing thus fairly launched on the course of indis- ognize the republic of Cuba, but recognition itself. 
criminate aggrandizement, we shall be likely to. From 1817 to 1822 Hmewry OLay was eagerly ur- 
go on annexing other countries, with populations ging the recognition of the South American repub- 
equally heterogeneous, and they too will, in the lics. Notwithstanding Senator Davis's assertion 
course of time, take part in governing the United that there has never been a conflict between Con- 
States, What will be the end? There is great gress and the Executive on this subject, Mr. CLAY 


anxiety among some of our people about a few’ did his best to force President MONROE to recognize 
thousand undesirable immigrants coming into this the South American republics, but he never once 
country, for fear that they might lower the stand- undertook to induce Congress to usurp the Presi- 
ard of our citizenship; and laws are made to avert dent's power. His attitude’on this’ subject was 

But at the same time schemes are disclosed in a resolution which he offered in the 


this danger. 





“to take 





‘of the annexationists, to which they resort on ed the following resolution, 
, ¢ Senate, is. 









































Spain that it is clear, from his message, that Mr. 
CLEVELAND was anticipating a condition of affairs 
in the island that would compel him to notify the 
Spanish government that the war must be finished 

ithin a specified time. But now that Spain has a 


eager- 
insisting 


ned, the power 
s if necessar, against Spain 
urgents, If we are to de- 
a republic of Cuba, en- 
titled to be received into the family of nations, we 
simply assert an untruth. If we want to help the 
insurgents gain their liberty, why not frankly and 
truthfully say so, and join them in the field of war? 
Will any sane Jingo Senator favor such activity? 

_ The country and the civilized world may be 
thankful that the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations cannot pass resolutions.. .As Secretary 
OLNEY truly says, its members have expressed 
their opinion. . That is all. The:Senate itself may 
not agree with them. If it does, the House of Rep- 
resentatives may disagree. If both Houses are mad, 
the President is sane. Probably the Jingoes have 
counted on. ee eer ment One s before 

ng and iguorant bit of Jingoism can 


Se RIE 4 


clare war, would it 
it? If we say that 


. A socialistic 


the cause of Bryan, 
ng the dangerous follies which were. advo. 
aud his Populist friends, and it is clear that 


would haye been greeted with de- 

And yet not a single leader in the House of 
Congress has shown any disposition to set avout the task 
nt, On the con- 


hasbeen | 


for gold in the platform. 

The Democratic convention met in Chicago on the 7th 
of July, and nominated Wiit1am Jewnines Buyaw, of 
Nebraske, and Anraur Sxwatt, of Maine, for President 
and Vice-President. Subsequently, at a convention held 
at St, Louis from the 22d to the 25th of July, the Pop- 
ullats nominated Mr. Bayan for President aad Tuomas 
E. Wareon, of Georgia, for Vice-President, The National 
Silver party, at a convention held also at St. Louis, nomi- 
nated Bryan and Sewau.. At Indianapolis, on the 2d of 


_ September, those Democrats who believed in sound money 


. So far as can be judged at this writing, the 

who make our laws have not yet brought the 
full measure of punishment upon us for the sin of choos- 
ing our meanest minds for our high places. 

At the beginning of the year the money in the Treasury 
was at so low an ebb that the was obliged to 
sell more bonds for the purpose of maintaining the gold 
reserve. On the ist-of January this reserve was $68,262, - 
268, and on the 1st of February it had fallen to $49,845, - 
507. On the 6th of January Mr. Cariisux offered to the 


to public $100,000,000 of thirty-year 4 per cent. bonds. The 


bids were opened on the 5th of February, and they were 
* found to amount to $568, 269,850. There was confidence 
felt somewhere and by some people in the integrity of 
the government. But Congress did nothing to justify 
the confidence. On December 28, 1895, the House had 
passed a bill the first section of which authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue 8 per cent. bonds, re- 
’ deemable in five years and payable in fifteen years, for 
the purpose of maintaining the gold reserve. This sec- 
tion was passed, on a call of the ayes and noes, by a vote 
of 171 to 186. The second section authorized the issue of 
8 per cent. bonds, redeemable in three years at the plea- 
sure of the Secretary, for the purpose of meeting deficien- 
cies. Thiseection was adopted without a division. The 
Senate Committee on Finance transformed this needed 
measure of relief into a bill providing for the free coinage 
of silver, and passed the new measure, after some further 
amendments, by a vote of 42 to 35. Subsequently, on 
* February 14, the House refused to concur in the Senate 
’ free-coinage amendment by a vote of 215 to 90. This 
“vote greatly encouraged the friends of sound money. The 


_ House also passed a revenue bill, known as the Dineiey 


‘bill. It was subsequently reported to the Senate by the 
Senate Finance Committee, changed also into a free-coin- 
age measure, and on an effort being made to take up the 
bill for consideration, five Republican Senators—CanrTer, 
Dvusors, Jones, MANTLE, and TELLER—voted with the 
Democrats, and gave them a majority. Subseqaently 
Senator Dusois announced that he would not vote for 
any revenue measure not coupled with a free-coinage 
_provision, and intimated that his four Republican asso- 
cintes agreed with him. No measure for the reform of the 
currency was even considered by Congress. Several bills 
and resolutions were introduced, only to be buried in 


_ eommittee, Thus the session expired without the en- 


actment of any law for the cure of the evils that were 
ye business men, decreasing importations, killing 


and were opposed to socialism and sectionalism, nomi- 
nated Jonw M. Pauman, of Illinois, for President, and S1- 
wow Boutvan Bucunesr, of Kentucky, for Vice-President. 
Mr, Bryax stood ‘not only for free coinage of silver, but 
for Populism and socialism; for state ownership of 
methods of , of telegraph and telephone 
lines; for interference with the right of free contract; and 
for the packing of the Supreme Court for the purpose 
of carrying out the Populistic programme by declaring 
Populistic legislation constitutional. Notwithstanding 
the dangerous tendencies and principles that Mr. Bryan 
represented, he received 6,498,857 individual votes and 
171 electoral votes. Mr. McKuyugy was chosen Presi- 
dent, receiving 7,122,724 votes and 27% electoral votes, 
- The danger of the socialistic attack was escaped, hut the 
evils which induced many men to vote for Mr.. Bryan re. 
main unremedied, The deficiency for the preseni year 
promises to reach the great sum of $70,000,000. Busi- 
ness that sprang into new life after Mr. McK1nzy’s elec- 
tion has relapsed into a dulness that promises much dis- 
tress and ruin, and Congress can think of nothing but 
Jingo resolutions and new and disturbing tariff legislation. 

The great fact in Europe is the headship of Russia, The 
Czar, Nicnovas II, waz crowned at Moscow on*May 22, 
and on August 26 he and the Czarina-set out on a jour- 
ney of visitation to Austria, Germany, Great Britain, and 
France. Everywhere there was manifested « nervous ca- 
gerness to win the good-will of the young ruler; but 
France, Russia’s ally, broke forth in a frenzy of: joy that 
would have been more remarkable, considering the differ- 
ent principles that underlie the two governmenta, were it 
not for the fact that the Russian alliance puts an end to 
the isolation which had been the lot of France since the 
German Empire was established in the old pslace at Yer- 
sailles, Thus far Russia has reaped all the benefits of the 
alliance; and when, near the close of the year, M. Hano- 
TAUX, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, proposed an 
international supervision of Turkish finances, for tie pro- 
tection of French bondholders, Russia refused its sanc- 
tion... 

Turkish affairs have not bettered. Russia bes prevent- 
ed concerted action, and. no one of the great powers has 
dared to move alone. Assassinations have continued to 
occur, but a wholesale killing-that followed.the attack by 
some supposed Armenians upon the Ottoman Bank in 
Constantinople resulted in such a general outburst of 
indignation throughout Europe that some interference 
seemed imminent. Our own government has taken steps 
to protect American interests and American missionaries 
in the East, and is pressing a claim against the Turkish 
government for the payment of damages for the destruc- 
tion of American property in Turkey. A new Jingo ele- 
ment has sprung up in this country over the Armenian 
question, and there is hostile shouting against the un- 
speakable Turk. Even the Senate hac undertaken to in- 
struct the signatory powers to. the Berlin Treaty as io 
their duties in the premises. As the year closes tisere are 
rumors of a treaty between Russia, France, and Great 
Britain to compel reforms in the Turkish government. 

In January Dr. Jamzsow made his raid on the Trans- 
vaal, and met with bis defeat at the baids of Presi- 
dent Kruezr. Subsequcaily Dr. Jammesos his com- 
panions were tried in London and sentenced. 


tenced to death, but were soon pardoned. Tie German 

Emperor's telegram to President Kruger, congratulating 

him on the defeat of the raiders, caused ‘an intensely bit- 
(Continued on page 90.) © 
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BRIDGE ACROSS SIDE STREAM, MANILA. VILLAGE OF PAGSANJAN, NEAR MANILA—A STRONGHOLD OF THE REVOLUTION. 
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ONE OF THE BIG BUSINESS OFFICES, MANILA. rt ; THE ENCHANTED LAKE, 


; ke SER SS a 


MARKET-TIME IN THE PLAZA, MANILA. 


THE REVOLT IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—SCENES IN MANILA.—[Sec Paor 18. 
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ON THE PASIG RIVER 


PLOUGHING THE RICE-PIELDS WITH THE WATER-B 


THE BLACK-HOLE OF MANILA—A’ FORT NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO PASIG ‘RIVER. 


bd ’ 


A sTukET IN THE SUBURBS WITH THK NIPA COTTAGES. 


REVOLT IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—SCENES IN MANILA AND ITS SUBURBS.—[See Pace 18.} 
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general, and large choral society. The lack is brought to 
remembrance by the admirable performances of two rela- 
tively small organizations, with a special duty to 
fulfil before its patrons—the Musical Art Society, directed 
by Mr. Frank Damrosch, and the fine choir of the recently 
recruited Guild of American Organists. In the case of the 
Musical Art’s active mem ip, it would be difficult to 
find in any city its — for superior voices, high techni- 
cal training, and a delightful esthetic intelligence. Wit- 
ness their last concert, when they sang Palestrina’s Mass 

































zens, but among sub: 









































colony the Governor receives jonal funeral at the ex- of Pope anda Christmas Song by Cornelius 
representative of his Rochefort, who-has spent his ike artists indeed. But the Musical Art’s force is of lim- 
about etiquette to know that in buryi he pampbleteer,while ited ranks, and wishes to be kept so—and should be kept 
ance, and ore it } Of marking, in bis leader in L’Intransigeant,that he is sur- so. Its singers are, for the most part, peid professionals, 
versed in social , and put the ‘ » Bhe  viving those who sent him to exile and deportation, de- including some of the best church musicians in New York. 
ronounced verdict in favor of the: clares that he. refuses in advance any kind of official It really embodies, ut large expense, that curious and rare- 
y that verdict I was compelled to a ; subse- obsequies. F. A. ly n able thing, a chorus of soloists, Yow sit and 
ques discovered that the Prime Min Des eas : ick out the faces. of Miss A. and Miss B. and Mise C., of 
isapproy ( eS 2 seg D., E., and F., who are respectively the res - 
— serves as a warning to I regret the ble and leading voices before some of the most critical of 
iscomfort which I had to endure. nees. Much the same conditions odtain in 


a 
the stallaat the Organists’ Guild's concerts, with a personnel 


By the time these notes ‘reach you London will be en- Tika taken from three or four of the town’s Protestant Episco- 
eS <n pal churches noted for their superior music, Such con- 


joying the rare treat of. ha bot gp daly omg eae 
sor at the same time—the one, As You Like It, un- er sais - ditions cannot obtain. wholly toward a large choral or- 
er the auspices of Gorge Aleeencee the other, Richard \ _ Ir is annually evident that Christmas is no generous —— But they might be in part worked in as the 
remarkable, time to 


IIT., by Henry Irving. is t not to be 1 managers of In vain of it, and after that a chorus of three huadred to 
nor would it be in Berlin, where is pop- do Myr th gage Ma their sto : stockings.are not four hundred voices secured—fresh, qualified, and with 
ular on the stage to-day than any German d ; but well filled. 


rthermore, the have gotintothe the understanding that such a society is to deal with a 
in — it ~~ been for many ye: ° wed 3 d wockings. . rah cae the public aes Prag aia ge selection of — new and ~ The 
orming of a Shakespearian avi ezper- appears. preoccu . .® nursery’s hoot of joy over a rato ty has in some g too perfunctory, 
ment. ‘Theatres here have ‘ degeoeased to the mechanical toy ti can-emit a paler geting a prima and its material aalbny good deal to be desired. Mr. 
level of variety shows, in the sense that most of the plays donna’s best cadenza nothing-to lessen the family circle Walter Damrosch keeps it in. good working order, as a 
pei for their success intermezzo features of the song- of an evening. a! careful and judicious machinist might keep an engine 
and-dance kind, with a liberal sprinkling of local hits, and The operatic bill of last: week brought, with other in- that he cannot make over, one that must simply go on duti- 
find cidents, of course, Madame Culvé in Cavalleria Rusticana, fully till disintegration cannot be staved off or coppered 

would care to take his children with a view to their im- . Santuzza being still one of ' w’s very strongest im- around. The evolution of a new and large mixed chora! 
provement. It is quiteotherwise in Germany, where par- poke and Le Traviata, with Madame Melba. Un- organization could hardly be accomplished on the volun- 
ents subscribe to seats at the theatre as they would to a memory slips, the operalast named has been allowedio eer plan. For a considerable time, at least, it could not 
pew in church, and where the play is discussed in sages oe its distance in the Metropolitan since Marcella Sem- be self-supporting. But oegus with vitality and directed 





circles with a vehemence | rved here for sang it with a good eal pf success in 1883, and that, in its lubors with vitality, with the membership drawn 

golf sticks. It. is no doubt in our Puritan to asso- to be sure, was in the old Metropolitan, before Loge de- from the city’s choirs vocal clubs, aad its work made 

ciate al performances with frivolity; and, at.any cided that his Magic Fire needed business. Madame Mel- that of enthusiasm, it could soon be without a rival in this 

rate, the bulk of those who frequent theatres do so ba saug Violetia ex jonally well as to the brilliancy country. 

exclusi : are bored at home,and wantsome and roundness of a voice very few on the The re of Vienna's great lyric theatre may well 

one to make them laugh by way of mental relaxation. stage to-day. If only the veil of feeling than was make us New-Yorkers envious. Its sensation now is the 
It is a never-failing source of wonder to me that Shake- 


sre could have entered into lyric passages, one Chevalier d Harmental, the four-act score by André Mes- 
w not care to take away a fraction of her credit as far sager (the libretto, of cousse, arranging Dumas’s novel), 
speare sounds belies, Se wang particularly in the Ger- as @ singer's services 5; go. Curiously dramatic she awhile attracting excessive praise iu French. criti- 
pressions wliich puszie as tn the original. During the physique or temperamen eM Me ewert can cio pars of tee (cham of Miginn, Tee operiocy ofthe 

ns W us | 7 ‘ ‘ t work asan the part of the ts) reper of the 
second ance of As You Like mosussiy Walhiees Matha te. 960 ol satentica,gpother of the Opera for the ten days, exclusive of this merely, an- 










the impressed the gallery to such an ex- womet-singers on whom thé star of his- ced nothing lese than Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
tent that when urtals went down upon the a0 t has arisen. We hall see daring eseny Gretel, Gonaot eves, obser Boherd le Diable, Wag- 

u ine cries of “ Ge her hem Weck arhen she sings in Sieg ner's Flying Dutchman, Goldmark’s new Cricket on 
this bit ‘ism been pre is true that her hy toe Blegere was imposing Hearth, Smetana’s The Sold Bride, Wagzer's , 
been @ ent to thr ans that Melbe’s gestures to Marscimer’s Hans Heiling, Kiensl's The , Wag: 
8 Upon @ screen, or to call have rather too much of Tenny- ner'’s Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacct, and Goldmark’s 
OF paychic | ; bat on paces and of Waving hands. But Queen of which last was such a vast favorite here 
so ices aeons he SS fo ty 
a ‘of laughter, foll a success. m « . Obv nto w aw va ve ory, pos- 
Ww ho proved ful " tan! 's revival, Miss Bauermelter sible only by astock company; ionpoael ble from a pet one, 

ourt ny ' ted, th . They t % w : 

1d sald only these few y they sliould have made nobody else apy. ee “ti Berlin the hour's sensation is the production of Ber- 


Traviata in our local reper- lox's Benvenuto pee pes pve , tremendous jn its 
of how cordial and large aclientage difficulties, full of noble beautiful music, but bam- 
earlier and, #0 to speak, Coregenerale pered by ite ill-bullt ~ ag We know here its 








rited 
overture, Mr. Thomas, Mr, Boil Mr, 
Damrosch, and Symphony Orchestra; and the 


H 


masterly, R 
dramatic senii- suave duet “ O, Teresa,” is pocasionally heard in our ¢on- 
im’. which the composer, certs, Otherwise it is, with so much else, a pleasure to 
tT oe a set the story of Dumas’s ‘Lady come tous, So is it one to come in France; unless there 
of af ie alight compared with the complex count the three unsuccessful performances in Paris in 1838. 
Perhaps when the French have time to spare from doin 
ustice to Wagner they really will take up the fine lot o 
on its face. One must have the heart to read be- same work cut out for them in doing justice to their 
tween ite lines. So it is with much of the Traviata’e own Berlioz, E. lngwagcus STEVENSON, 
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JEROME—A POOR MAN. 
BY MARY E. WILKINS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘* PEMBROKE,” “Jane Figup,” “ MADELON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I, 


Osea , when the wind was cold 


—— erome about twelve years 
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softly over the gre 
' final stood sult tn 


' game way. Gallantry 


In.ustraTep sy A, I. Ke.ise. 


soft rosy glow through his closed lids. Then it was that 


a little girl came‘across the fields, clambering cautiously 
over the stone walls, lest she should tear her gown, steppin 
in her little morocco shoes. 


of the boy sitting with his eyes 
in the hollow of the rock. Twice she opened her 
mouth to speak, then shut it again. At last gained 


courage. 
-** Be you sick, boy?” she inquired, in a sweet, timid 


Jerome opened his eyes with a start, and stared at the 
little panne standing before him Lucina wore a 
short blue woollen gown; below it her starched white 
pantalets hung to the tops of her morocco shoes. She 
wore also a white tier, and over that a little coat, and over 


that a little eee cashmere shaw! sprinkled with palm 


prope Sse aca amen 0 ewan ggg il rng Mein eager 


quilted blue silk, and her smooth yellow curls flowed from 


res pln rs down to her waist, Moreover, her mother. 
had arranged four, two on each side, to 


from the frill of her hood in front and fall softly over her 
ink cheeks. Lucina’s face was very fair and sweet—the 
face of a good prt oe~ little girl, who always minded 
her mother and did her daily 


- Her dark blue eyes, set deeply under seriously frowning 


childish . brows, surveyed - Jerome with innocent wonder; 
her pretty: mouth drooped anxiously at the corners. Je- 
rome knew her well enough, although he had never be- 
was little Lucina 
Merritt, whose father had money,and bought her every- 
thing she wanted, and whose mother her up like a 
pu he had heard bis mother ee : 

’ * No, ain’t sick,” he said; in a half- gible little grunt, 
A cross little animal poked into wakefulness in the midst 
of its nap in the sun might have respo in much the 
He this iit at ional chia and 

saw child, and, : 
moreover, one tikcly hod ad cicuned, while he went shoe- 
hood, pulled his old cap down with a twitch to his black 
brows, and shrugged himself closer to the warm rock. 
The little girl eyed his bare toes. ‘‘ Be you cold?” she 
ventured. ys : 
inne ain’t ves eg Jerome, Then he aaa 
t of someth n her hand—a great square of sugar- 
4 oat of whieh din had Goes caty tes daety 
as she came along, and in spite of himself there was 
a hungry flash of bis eyes. 


jess and threadbare, - He looked sulkily at her blue silk dou 





Lucina held out the gingerbread. ‘‘I'd just as lives 
as not you had it,” said she, timidly, ‘‘ It’s moat all there, 
I’ve just had three teenty bites.” 

Jerome turned on her fiercely. ** Don’t want your old 
gingerbread,” he cried, ‘‘ Ain't hungry—have all I want 
to home.” 

The little Lucina jumped, and her blue eyes filled with 
tears.- She turned away without a word, and ran falter- 
ingly, as if she could: not. see for tears, across the field; 
and there was a white lamb a after her, It had 
appeared from somewhere in the fields, and Jerome had 
not noticed it. He remembered hearing that Lucina 
Merritt. had a cosset Jamb that followed her every where. 
** Has everything,” he mutiered—‘* lambs an’ everything. 
Don’t want — old gingerbread.” 

Suddenly he sprang up anid p feeling in his pocket; 
then he ran like a deer after the little girl. She rolled her 
frightened, tearful blue eyes over her shoulder at him, 

to run too, and the cosset lamb cantered faster 
at her heels; but Jerome gained on them some. 

* Stop, can’t ye?” he sang out, . ** Ain’t goin’ to hurt ye, 
What ye ’fraid of?” . He laid his band on her little green- 
shawled shoulders, and she stood panting, her little face 
a at him, half reassured, half terrified, from her 
blue si frills and her curls. 

* Like sas’fras?” inquired: Jerome; with a lordly air. 
An emperor about to bestow a largess upon a clave could 
haved had no more of tlie very grandeur of beneficence in 
his mien. 

Lucina nodded meekly, : 

Jerome drew out a great handful of strange articles 
from his pocket, and they might, from his manner of 
handling them, have been gold pieces and jewels. There 
were old buttons, a bit of chalk, and a stub of slate-pencil. 
There were a horse-chestnut and some ns of parched 
sweet-corn, and: a dried —— There were other 
things which age and long age in the pocket had 
brought to such passes that one could scarcely determine 
their identities, From all this Jerome selected one un- 

ibted treasure—a great cut of sassafras root. 
It had been nicely scraped, too, and looked white and 


. 


. *t Here,” said Jerome. 
* Don’t you want it?” asked Lucina, shyly. . 
*“No—had a great piece twice as big-as that yesterday. 
er where there’s lots more in the cedar swamp. Here, 
take it,” - 
“Thank you,” said Lucina, and took it, and fumbled 
nervously after ber little pocket. 


y 
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Cy Y 
« It's real ” replied Lucina, ees | Patel. 


as if the cedar swamp were a treasu 

“Thank you,” said the little girl. Then she aay ex- 
tended the gingerbread again, “I only ittle 
bites, an’ it’s real ‘nice, ” said she, a ingly. 

But she jumped again at the flash in 8 black 


eyes. 

‘Don’t want your old gingerbread!” he cried. ‘‘ Ain’t 
hungry; have sare I weet to eat to noe. Guess my 
folks have gingerbread, Like to know what you're tryin 
to give me victuals for! Dou’t want any of your old gin- 
gerbread!” re ; 

“Tt nin’t old, honest,” pleaded Lucina, tearfully, ‘It 


ain’t old—Hannah, she just baked it this morning.”*=But * 
, and all 


the boy was gone, a ng hard across the : 
there was for the little girl to do was to go bome, with 
her sassafras in her pocket and her gingerbread in her 
hand, with an eromatic savor on her tongue and the 


sting of slighted kindness in her heart, with her cosset | 


lamb trotting at heel, and tell her : 

Jerome did not return to his nook in the rock. As he 
neared it he heard the bollow note of a horn from the 
northwest. i 

“Ss mother wants me,” he muttered, and went on 
past rock ledge to the west,and climbed -the stone 
.wall into the first of the three fields which separated him 
from his home. Across the young-springing grass went 
Jerome —a slender little moving with an awkward 
rustic lope. It was the gait of the homely toiling men of 
the village which his young muscles had caught, as if 
they had in themselves powers of observation assimu- 
lation. Jerome at twelve walked as if he had held plough- 
shares, bent over potato hills, and hewn wood ip r 
swamps for half a ceutury. Jerome's feet were bare, and 
his red rasped ankles showed below his hitching trousers. 
His poor winter shoes had quite failed him for man 
weeks, his blue stockings bad shown at the gaps in r 
sides which had torn away from his mother’s strong mend- 
ing. Now the soles had gone, and his uncle Ozias Lamb, 
who was a cobbler, could not put in new ones because 
there was not strength enough in the uppers to hold them. 
‘* You can’t have soles in shoes any more than you can in 
folks, without some body,” said Ozius Lamb. It seemed 
as if Ozias might have made and presented some new 
shoes, soles and all, to his needy nephew, but he was very . 
poor, and not young, and worked painfully to make every 
cent count, Jerome went barefoot after the soles parted 
from his shoes; but he did not care, because it was sprin 
and the snow was gone. Jerome had, moreover, a curi- 
ous disregard of physical discomfort for a boy who could 
take such delight in sheer existence in a sunny hollow of 
a rock. .He had had chilblains all winter from the snow- 
water which had soaked in through his broken shoes; his 
heels were still red with them, but not a whimper had he 
made, He had treated them doggedly himself with wood- 
ashes, after an old country prescription, and said nothing, 
except to reply, ‘‘ Doctorin’ chilblains,” when his mother 
asked him what he was doing. 

Jerome also often went huugry. He was hungry now 
as he loped across the field. A young wolf that had 
roamed barren snow-fields all winter might not have felt 
more eager for a good meal than Jerome, and he was 
worse off, because he had no natural prey. But he never 
made a complaint. ? 

Had any one inquired if he were hungry, he would have 
flown at him as he had done at little Lucina Merritt when 
she offered him her gingerbread. He knew, and all his fam- 
ily knew, that the neighbors thought they had not enough 
to eat, and the knowledge so stung their pride that it made 
them defy the fact itself. They would not own to each 
other that they were hungry; they denied it fiercely to 
their own craving stomachs, 

Jerome had had nothing that morning but a scanly 
spoonful of corn-meal porridge, but he would have main- 
tained stoutly that he had eaten a good breakfast. He 
took another piece of sassafras from his pocket and chewed 
it as he went along. After all, now the larder of Nature 
was open and the lock of the frost on her cupboards was 
broken, a boy would not fare so badly; he could not starve. 
There was sassafras root in the swamps—plenty of it for 
the digging; there were young winter-green leaves, stinging 
pleasantly his palate with —— aromatic juice; later 
would be raspberries. and blackberries‘and huckleberries. 
There was also the mysterious cedar apples, and the sour- 
sweet excrescences sometimes found on swamp bushes. 


These last were, the little rarities of Nature’s table which: 


a boy would ‘come upon by chance when berrying and 
snatch with deligh They appealed to his 
imagination as well as his tengue, since they belon 

to Pet fruits in his cm on —— onary, 
an & strange aweetness of fancy and m 

beyond their woodland savor. vend 
den would ‘be grown too, and there would: be corn and 
beans and toes. ‘Then Jerome's lank outlines would 
begin to on curves and the hungry look would dis- 
appear from his face. .He was a me boy, with a 
fearless outlook -of black eyes from his lean del face 
and a thick éurling crop of fair hair, which the. sun had 
bleached like straw. Always protected from the weather,’ 
Jerome’s hair would have been brown; but his hats failed 
him like his shoes, and often in the summer season were 
crownless, However, his mother mended them as long 
as she was-able.. She was a thrifty woman, although she 


was a semi-invalid, and sat all day long ip oe ‘ 


rooking-chair. She-was not, youn, 
old when she: married 
there was a strange. element. of 


fibre of an 


she demanded... Her yoice was: q but, strongly 
shrill. It copld penetrate pti | wall and. door. An 
ards, as she sat in her rock ~chiir, lifted up. ber 


Ot ee ee ea saat > a: 
‘*Been- over in.the pasture,” anaw erome, W 
qask and yet rather defiant obedience, as he opened the 
oor, 
His mother’s face and nose, with & curious nay oe 
of outline, like a cat’s, with great hollow black eyes 


. : been doing in ape pasture?” said she. 


not : 


In.a few months the gar- . 


ei 5: 
and her children were born, but: 
toughness in her, a fibre: 
either of ne body spirit that kept her in ‘being; like the 


g SStod ie doer 


. asked ‘his sister, w 
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“T’ve been sittin’ on the warm side of the big rock a 
utsie while,” said Jerome. He looked subdued before his 
mother’s gaze, and yet not abashed. She alw felt sure 
that there was some hidden reserve of rebellion in Je- 
rome, coerce him into obedience as she might. She never 
realty governed him, as she did her daughter Elmira, who 


ing nothin 
pe Haw 0 


Dootor, Prescott, and herp, "ta May snd the garden not 
planted. Go right along.” All 

ther talked, her little lean fingers 
bright colored rags in and out. was braiding a rug 
for this same Doctor Prescott’s wife. The bright “7 
spread and twirled over her like snakes, and the ba 
wherein the rags were wound rolled about the floor, 
Most women kept their rag balls in a basket when they 
braided, but Ann Edwards worked always in a sort of 
untidy fury. 

Jerome went out, little hungry boy with the winter 
chill 5 oe creeping through his veins, got the spade out 
of the barn, and set to work in the garden. 
lay on the sunny nape of a hill which rose directly behind 
the house; when h sagan struck a stone Jerome would 
send'it' rolling out of his way to the foot of the hill. He 


got considerable amusement out of that, and presently the « 


work warmed him. 
The robins were singing all about. Every now and then 
one flew out of the sweet spring distance, lit,'and ‘silently 
erected his red breast among some. p ' 
down. It was like a veritable transition ‘to sight from 


sound. seit 
Below where Jerome spaded, and Upon the Jeft; stretched 


long waving pioagh ridges wliere the corn ‘was ‘planted, - 


Jerome's father had ‘been at work thete withthe | 
horse that was drawing wood for him A 
the garden had to be spaded instead of pl > 
this same old white horse was needed for work, 

As Jerome spaded, the smell of the fresh earth came 
up in his face, Now and then a gust of-cold wind, sweet 
with unseen blossoms, smote him powerfully, ig his 
slender body before it like a sapling. A bird flashed past 
him with a blue dazzle of wings, and Jerome oe and 
looked after it. It lit on the fence in front of the house, 
and shone there in the sunlight like a blue precious stone. 
The bey gazed at it, pentegice his spade. Jerome ajways 
looked hard out of all his little sone windows of life, and 

i 


white 


saw every precious thing outside his duily grind of hard 
toilsome childhood which came within his dew. 
The bird flew away, and Jerome spaded again. He 


knew that he must finish so much before divner or bis 
mother would scold. He was not afraid of his mother’s 
sharp tongue, but he avoided provoking it with a curious 

litic and tolerant submission which he had learned from 


is father. ‘‘ Mother ain't well, you know, an’ she’s high-» 
sperited, and we’ve got to humor her all -we can,” Abel. 
wards bad said. confidentially many a time to his boy, , 


who had on cogely and nodded. 
Jerome obeyed his mother with the patient obedience 


of a superior who yields because his opponent is weaker , 


than he and a aura Je beneath his dignit , not. because 
he is actually coerced, Neither be nor ther ever an- 
swered back or contradicted; when her sbrill voice waxed 
loudest and her vituperation seem 
ears, they sometimes looked ‘at each other and exchan 

a, solemn wink of understanding and patience, Neither 
ever opened mouth in reply, 

- Jerome worked fast in his ous concession to 
his mother’s will, and bad accomplished considerable when 
his sister opened the kitchen window, thrust out her dark 
head, and called in a yoice shrill as her mother’s, but as yet 
wholly sweet, with no harsh notes in it: ‘‘ Jerome! Je- 
rome! Dinner is ready.” 


. Jerome. whooped in reply, dropped his spade, and went . 


leaping down the hill. .When-he entered the kitchen his 
mother was sitting at the table and Elmira was taking up 
the dinner. was @ small: pretty girl, with “fittle 
nervous hauds and feet, and eager black eyes like her 
mother’s. She stretched on tiptoe over the fire, and ladied 


out 2 steaming mixture from the kettle with an ard 
Sittle elbow.: Elmira’s J el oe 


of her 
rolled up and her little sharply jointed girlish arms 
ees kno h ) 

a 't you w enough without being told to 1 
that kettle off the fire for Elmira?” dimied Mrs, ra 
wards of eee 

Jerome the kettle off the fire without a word. 


“It seems sometimes as if you might do something’ 


a po apa ghrp gn gl 
‘to your your r wa'n’t stro 

enough to lift that kettle off, and was dippin’ it up wee 

awe it lighter, an’ the stew ke: — on.”. 

. Jerome made no response, sn hungrily at the 

from the kettle. ‘* What ie itr" he 

morpet over the kettle sitting on 

the long-handled tin 


"Mrs. Edwards never allowed any one to answer a ques- 


ve saved it. I 


’ +. ~ = . t 
‘aman or anybody, I don’t care who ’tis, if it’s Devon 


lough ridges lower 


- sends you her compliments, and hopes you're en 


to fairly hiss in their - 


tion when she do it if, ‘It's stew,” 

sg gems ee 
: rm 0 were . 

of pork, when I'd tna obs aloes 


Wi 
been gone long enough to draw ten cords of wood. I 
e's | y somew to talk 
Vase Ses powers Tne | act ae i ae 


rela: Hell bi ve to eat his dinner cold if he can’t get 
home,” © ; 


turned to Elr : 
“Elmira,” said. she, ‘‘you go into the parlor an’ git a 






china bow! with pink flowers on it, an’ then you go to 1 
ne as weak echt an’ get out one of them fine 
linen towels,” us 
“ What for?” said El wonderin 
‘No matter what for. You do what I tell you to.” 
Elmira went out, and after a little reappeared with the 
china bow] and the linen towel. Jerome sat waiting, with 
a kind of fierce i, and 


resignation. was 
the smell of the stew in his sovtcila weeks Sle 
enous, 


“Give it here,” said Mrs. Edwards, and Elmira 
ee eee pow proriyintons 2 es 
or @ pu 

r ia die trom 


1 


of 
i 
Fe 





over seas, & 
wards’s mother, who had seen her palmy | before 
board a part of a set of blue Indian china had be- 
longed to her mother. . The children watched while their 
mot Be spat arc dl coca apetshee Copy ioap dened El- 
mirg, while constantly more amenable to her mother, was 
ow 


se ’ you'll get all you need; 


needn’t worry.” 
yi won't be enough for “one 


when he comes 


rs. Edwards went on Sinking he mew into the bowl 
ee 
“y "d better. go, Elmira,” “ Jerome 
cau ay he clasbed up. "Get may Wtie red vane 


He To, you can’t, I guess you won't starve if 


9 egy nee ? i aloo age ~ the Ad and hood 
t and. 8 
Don’t stand Foe vic at wok, deo : 
Elmira went out forlornly.- 


Mrs. Edwards began pinning the linen’ towel carefully 
over the bowl. 

‘* Let Elmira stay an’ eat her dinner, I'd just as lives 
go. ——. care if I don’t.ever have anythin’ to eat,” spoke 


Z cad or 
you'll go back to your + pp without a mouthful! I told 
your A tn she was goin’. 

about it from either of you. 

When Elmira returned with her mother’s red;cashmere 
shawl pinned carefully over her childish shoulders, with 
her sharply pretty, hungry-eyed little face peering meek- 
ly out of the green gloom of the great pum hood, 
Mrs. Edwards gave her orders. ‘' There, she,** you 
take this bowl, an’ you be real careful and don’t let it full 
and break it,nor slop the stew over on my best shaw), an’ 
you carry it down the road to Doctor Prescott’s; an’ who- 
ever comes to the door, whether it’s the hired 
rence, ~ the hired nr ~ ~~ to see Mis’ 
cott, n't you give wi to none Of the others, you 
mind. An’ whew Mis’ Doctor Prescott comes, you on 
an’ say, ‘* Good-morpin’, Mis’ Prescott. Mis’ Abel Edy 

y in’ 
good health, an’ begs you'll accept this bow! of if 
stew. She thought perhaps you hadn't had ‘any this sed. 
son.” : . 

Mrs, Edwards repeated the speech in a little fine min- 
cing voice, presumably the one which Elmira was 10 use. 


‘*Can you remember that ?” sh sharp 
natural tone, : spa: psrcalinses 


‘*Yes, ma’am.” 

‘* Say it over.” 

Poor little Elmira Edwards said it over like a 
imitating her mother’s fine stilted tone perf y- In 
truth it was a formula of presentation which she had 
often her p 

“ Don’t you forget the ‘compliments,’ an’ ‘I thought 
she hadn't bad any parsnip stew this season,’.” ; 

«Poke the be 1 le 

“* Take the bow] up, real careful, and it: _ 

Elmira threw back the ends of the red tng: A : 
lifted the big bow! in her two litle hands, and went out 
carrying it before her. Jerome opened the door, and shut 


it after her. 

‘* Now I guess Mis’ Doctor Prescott won't thit re. 
starvin’ to-death here, if her husband bas ¢ reunion 
on our house,” said Mrs. Edwards, “I rock me ‘my mind ° 
that time she sent over that pitcher. of lath brow that » 
I'd send her soniethin’ back, ft I lived. I wouldn’t have 
tgken it anyhow, if it hadn't been for the rest of you. -I- 
guess I'll let folks know we ain’t quite beggars yet:” 

Jerome nodded. A look of entire sy } 
mother came into his face,‘ ” gai 
_, Mrs, Edwards threw back her head ‘with suf ide, as 
if it bore a crown. “‘ So far,” said: * nobody on. this 
earth at aver give me a thing that | ’ain’t been ‘able to 

some way. there’ geod man 
ise fotks cnn iy “4 y — % ; ’ 

** Guess 80 too,” said J ; Sie eS oa 






** Pass over your late. must y : 
time,” said st soviieer 1 rg Berne ‘he 
stew. “There,” said she, ‘ » t 
guess mebbe you'd better set rth. 
to keep warm for Elmira and your-fat though.” 

‘* Ain't Ta Oth a oe ey sake’ Jerome. 

I couldn’t touch a mite of that stew to 
pay me for it, I never set much by parsnip slew 
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haw!’ over her hi 
by pe ha a Th 
¢ up to “You m g, 0 8a, 
and go right straight off to the ten-acre lot. Father 
come home , an’ we're roaring worried _ 
8a; & someth happened . 
Jerome suck his epade upright ial the moll and stared 
at her. ‘‘ What does she s’pose has happened?” he said 
slowly. Jerome had 


y 


eet Nees Wile tileeses,” ke oil ciate nee 
pede pag og vg = oreteg e p eg bea 
if he could not finish the 1 balovg father got 
Sept bncage-en ie feat anes beetles be erly Bove 
; on tl ‘ou ve 

the hi rattle of the wood- a 
St Uae se da dd 


i d no pore rei for disasters. 
** She thinks maybe he’s fell down, or some woods fell 
or Peter’s run away.” 

‘*Peter wouldn't ever run away; it’s much as ever he’ll 


walk aay f an’ father don’t ever fall down. 


him fiercely. ‘Go along. 
tistong- J 
— to father. 
10) 
Jerome jphilled hi 


that wood to Doctor P. 


, he, 
‘* Ain’t any sense goin’ to the ten-acre lot till I see i 
been there.” 


** Ita: on the way,” cried little Elmira, frantically. 
‘Hurry up! Oh,do hurry up, Jerome! 
Mother says he’s—fell—do 


. ts 
‘erome Bdwarde! I tell you 


THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL. 


ENNESSEE, the State of Andrew Jackson and of James | 
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BIRD’S-BYE VIEW OF THE GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS OF THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


she cried. ‘‘Go 
something dread- 
Mother says so. 


mself away from her nervous clutch, 
and collected liimself for flight. ‘* He was goin’ to 
rescott’s,” said 


righ 


carry 
vely, 
if he’s 


* Poor father! 
ira worked her lit- 
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conservative people of Nashville quietly raised 

ds, and went to work with a will ze bane a big 

ex a, and in less than two years’ time a city of what 
: rs to be stately white wares palaces has sprung into 


The beauty and extent of the undertaking have suddenly 


burst on the unity. So quietly and rapidly has the 
Cen . yn done ite work that the uildings 
= nearly all completed, and their oe lg and beauty 


li prove a revelation to the general public. 

The illustrations in this teone of Harren’s Weexiy 
will givean excellent idea of the scope, aim, and size of the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition, and show the advanced 


state of completion of the various structures. The expo-”- 


sition will be the most important of its kind ever attempt- 
teil pon ny Oe very 
will, a favorable comparison 
with the World’s Fair at C » The buildin os not 
80 but they are very beautiful. All of have 
been honestly constructed, are made of staff, and in the 
of the elevation on which they are 
l their snow-white outlines can be seen from a great 


Nashville is on very high ground, and this gives the ex- 
position an immense advantage over any of its predeces- 
sors. 


All of the buildings are of Grecian architecture. Eight 
of the most important are complete. These are the Par. 
thenon, for fife arts; the Commerce Building, 500x815 
feet; the Minerals and Forestry Building, 400 x 125 feet; 
the ‘Transportation Building, 400 x 120 feet; the Agricult- 
ural. Building, 525x175 feet; the Auditorium—seatin 

6000 ;. the Woman’s Building, 16085 feet, an 
the Administration Building, where the executive offices 
are located,” The work on Machinery Hall and the Power- 
House, Children’s Building, Negro Building, and Horti- 
cultural Building is being done, and when these are com- 
pleted. the History Building and Live-stock Arena will-be 

, and are to be finished early in the new. year. 

‘are to be followed by coun other edifices— 
fi State, and county buildings, society and frater- 
nity uarters, restaurants and places of amusement 
—to be followed finally by many s 1 features, ar- 
rangements for startling electrical ects, statuary, and 
fountains, ; 

The most imposing of all the structures is the Par- 
thenon, This is an exact reproduction in outward appear- 
ance of the building from which it is named. It is con- 
structed of brick, entirely fire-proof, and has a roof of 
om. ‘Its fifty-eight fluted columns and. other external 

etails are as neafly true to the original as is possible, 
— to a coloring. sree at be door at * gpne 
end, opening upon ouble-columned porticos, but no 
windows. "he interior arrangement is in the shape of a 
ker Greek cross. In front of the main entrance to the 
3 will be a copy of the Minerva of Athens, 
Pallas Athene, in:Paris by Miss Enid Yandell. This 
copy is twenty-five feet high, and will occupy the most 
con! ous tion in the park. It will be mounted on 
° ipa ‘oot pedestal, making the total height forty- 
three feet. ; 


The greatest structure is the Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arta B of Its dimension’ are 500 x 315 feet, in 
the shape ofa ‘‘T,” the wings a 150feet wide. 


height of its central dome is 175 feet. Entering the main 
door through the great portico, attention is first attracted 
to the inf of: dome and the. strength of the - 


features, . The-central- pavilion runs-back 315 fool, teem 
ing beyond the dome the-Foreign Section. Two galleries 


extend the length of base of the dome at the centre, 
ee ee eae ew 

‘visitor may go out on brosd promensdes extending to 
the extremities of the edifice, or ascend to the observatory 
on the dome. The outside of the bu presents 2” 
handsome appearance, with shapely windows, an staff 
Fences yg the surface, siatues and ornamentation in 
bass-relief. The principal figure is a heroic bronze statue 
of Mercury over the east portico, the pediment beneath 
presenting the seal of Tennessee, and sculpture symbolical 
of the uses of the building. The style of architecture is 
an idealized Greco-Roman. 

The Agricultural Building is befitiing this great indus- 
try of Tennessee. The Begs: dome rises 175 feet at 
the conn; and ane similar demes fev. co gd 
placed the pro ns appear eapecii leasing. e 
style of arc acu is Faeroe gros the dimensions 
are 525 x 176 feet. The outlines oS the floox-plan are 
broken 80 that an antique appearance is given to the in- 


_terior. The principal doors, front and rear, ere under 


arch effects, while the end entrances.pass throug porti- 


cos.” Glas¢ is used in thé. domes, thus the light ou 
the exhibits will be and ly diffused, Near 
by is the Machinery Hall, fully aud admirably 

The fon Building 


decorated in staff isms 
The Mines and Foteetry Bullog' ie very attractive in 
its architectural ‘outlines. The stately columns of the 


Roman-Doric order characterize the design, and the edi- 
fice-gives the impression of. strength as well as of beauty. 
The. meastremeats are 400X125. feet. There are three 
main entrances, similar in appearance, through porticos 
guarded by six columns each, and surmounted by seulp- 
tured. gables, the west door leading to the Auditorium. 
The floor is marked at the centre by a space in the _— 
of a cross with rounded poiats, Two aisies lead to the 
extremities, leaving b' 8 for the exhibits. This 
building will prove especially attractive to those who are 
interested in the wonderful mineral and timber resources 
of the middle part of the United Sates, of which ‘Tennes- 
eee is the very centre. : 

There will naturally be much interest in the Woman’s 
Building. It is an idealized enlargement of the Hermit- 
age, the Tennessee home of President Jackson, but to the 

lonial style are added suggestions of je Greek school. 
Woman’s work will be fully illustrated here, Each branch 
of decorative and applied art will be represented. The 
Children’s Building will be close by. It is to be an im- 
portant and stricture. .The Negro Building, 
and the half-dozen other class structures, are all designed 
in harmony witi the general artistic architectural effect. 

The amusement features, to be called. “‘ Vanity Fair” 
instead of the ‘‘ Midway,” are.on an important scale. The 
far-away East will be very | iy represented. 

The fair is under the control of the Tennessee Centen- 
nial Association, composed of the most arate spirits 
of the South. The president is General John W. Thomas, 
@ prominent rail official. V.L, Kirkman. is first vice- 

resident, and E. ©. Lewis director-general. -Theodore 
Booley is the head of the art.depertment, Herman Tusti 
chief of the bureau of promotion and publicity, and Mrs. 
Van: Leer Kirkman is the lead of the woman's depart- 
pacar The. entire: executive department is in capable 


The have been admirabiy plenned. The out- 
of-door floral display is to be on en extensive scale. The 
grounds aie to be traversed by streams of running water, 
phetig f. with lagoon has Bass constructed, the prome- 
nades and groves are carefully planned, and many novel 


arran ‘or-the'» ; 
comes next, 400 feet bong — wide., It is beautifully 


. features are promised the visitors to the Fair Wiilie City 


of the South. Grorer H, Yexowrne. 
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THE GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS OF THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT NASHVILLE. 
Drawn BY Harry Fenn.—(See Paex 11.) 
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the slaughter. All was still. For some reason she hap- 
pened to glance out into the hall. She was struck dumb 
at seeing the aforesaid lamb coming down astride the ban- 
ister, with<hig satchel in his teeth, like a cat carrying a 
kitten. She stood glued to the spot.’ The young con- 
tributor to foreign missions shot by her like a to’ Fi 
bounded off ‘the ‘newel - post, and struck the front door 
heavily. At this she recovered her self-control and leap- 
ed forward. But he was too quick for her. vo 
open the door with both hands, still, so to ay catting hi 
satchel, he fled down the steps, with the ow grasping 
the impalpable air in a vain attempt to seize his coat tails. 
She followed him to the corner, but the fellow 

But Mrs. Bufford, of. Kinzie Street, , as 
dauntless as she is ingenious. She has car- 

nter again, and had him put a creak in the 

e now believes herself safe. oC, 

GUARDIAN TO HIS MAJESTY. 
BY. ZDGAR MAYHEW BACON. 

AFTER ovr perilous escape from Tezco, Pepeta and I 
came to San Agua, on the sea-coast, arriving a little after 
dawn. Just as I was getting a first good look at her face 
in the growing light, and promising myself that misfor- 
tune would never,come to me again, since I had her at 
my side, Pepeta left me. ‘ 

Tere A sudd fl red f 
my cigarette. sudden swerving of her tired pacer from 
on side, a‘little mocking wave of the hand, and a faint 
* Buenos dias, sefRor”—that was all. Before I knew what 
was happening she had turned oe the gateway of the 
convent and rode into the court of the nuns, where I did 
not dare to follow. 

Of course I waited—staid there till the sun had reached 
the meridian and had begun to decline, but Pepeta did 
not come outto me. I grew alarmed, thinking that some- 
thing had happened to her—that the long ride through the 
pore nape me a pa Was hoy z ? ear: n 4 
sandy . while my horse cropped the guinea-grass 
the road-side or nibbled the leaves of the old piksappie, 
and the people who passed looked at me curiously, won- 
dering what ey errand might be. A lizard crawled up 
on the wall, making a little trail in the dust, and expanded 
his red throat till it looked like a splash of blood in the 
sunlight on the dead-white stucco, I did not notice any- 
thing at the time except that Pepeta did not come, but 
afterward each minute detail of that scene came before 
Ere with the vividness of a painting. 

hen a little lad, who ran errands for the nuns in the 
convent, came shambling out and stuck forward a piece of 
paper for me to take. His eyes were always on the hbrse, 
and when I took the note from him he never so much as 
looked at me, but, with his fingers in his mouth and his 
gaze still riveted upon my weary but sturdy Cid, backed 
slowly away. 

This is what I read: ‘‘Go away!” the note gaid. “I 
do not know what people will say to see yon waitin 
there. I am not coming out. I am very much ashamec 
of-myself, and will stay here among the good sisters, 
where I was educated, till you are gone. If you do not 
obey mie I shall hate you.” 

It was not signed with Pepeta’s name, but I knew her 
writing well enough, and a word or two rose in my throat 
that I choked back, because I could. not curse Spepeta. 
80 she would stay in the convent, which had been her 
home, till I was gone. It was a curt dismissal, but I 
loved her, and she had risked her life for mine. Surely I 
should be but a miserable dog if I should refuse to obey 
her wish. So I remounted Cid and rode away, with my 
bat in my hand, the very picture, I imagine, of a dolorous 
knight. As I reflected that the convent was indeed like 


a home, where she had taken refuge, and that the very: 


womanliness for which I loved her most had ip Hed -her 
to take refuge there, I became more cheerful.” I read the 
little note again. It did not forbid me to hope that when 
I had-made a place in the world she would not refuse to 
come to me. 

But when two days had . & certain Count Ver- 
chow, a German, who stood high ia the court of Sant Iago, 
set sail for his South American home—he and his young 
Wife, wlio had also been visiting the sisters, W 
she had been a schoolfellow of Pepeta’s. When they sailed, 


It was done as quickly as I flip the ash from * 






Ia 
ts name that I landed 
“a at the capital, I lived in obscurity and poverty, 

ride that wae presented 6 sours 
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tunes, so that I might again enter her presence on an eq) 
footing. As Bes, ee too — 
ed whether en 
dom; but long afterwards I found out that she 
all the while. In those hard days I parted 
session after another that I might have 
‘Then a chance came, 
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“Well,” re 
ng himself sees that; only he does not know 


ible savior of the state.” 
ees bend 0 I was left standing hugging m 


? lau on yself that ally passer wou 
ing to myself, so 
have said, “There goes low who has lost his 


do; 1 would go to the King and offer my services. 
Thé next .morning I outside of the palace, with 
rs of every degree—im nate fellows who éach 

thought that the world would stand still if he did not 
hin s‘pouison none the Sock ned ste thetelore easoel 
a near oor, and was among 
tos dest te eutor when the boar for aflaplasion axtived, 


raiment by a bearing. 
I f aya wh ushered into 
room, full of curios, bronzes, and 


te Ragle B cag Ragen Py 


have not 
mn expecting you 
our Majesty 
Satit Lago?” 1 stammered. 
“We ‘ better eye than ae 
magine,” he responded, almost eagerly. 
ee ot renown Visits a kingdom, one naturally wonders 
for what, purpose he has come.” 
“ Why, as for that, your Majesty,” I blundered, in my 
plain, blunt, soldier fashion, ‘1 came here because I have 
a sword and skill to use it, and it is rusting in its scabbard 
for want of a cause. But as for your Majesty's knowing 
about me, I fear that you bave confounded ‘me with some 
one more famous.” 4 
The king turned to Count Verchow. ‘Did you not 
tell us, my friend, that General Arroya distinguished bim- 


self at Tezco lately?’ 
‘*There!” said the King. ‘Are 


y 
Verchow assented. 
ds Tealy yo z Majes I replied, bowing t 

“'Pruly, your ty,” I replied, bowing to cover my 
coafulion. wT can hardly imagine that the unsuccessful 
leader of a rebellion will win favor at court by such a 
record. I would that your Majesty knew me by the vic- 
tories I have won, rather'than by my one great failure.” 

*“We know pad ability, General, and.would that we 
had a soldier of your mettle in our service!” : 

“ That is easily arranged,” I replied. ‘‘ For I am here 
particularly to offer my service and my sword.” 
; " — is nothing about your heart, General,” he 

au - 

- hy, it goes with the other two,” I answered. 


Then the laughing expression of the King’s face chan 
leaned forward upon the table, se ‘ 


to seriousness, and 
ing at me very intently. 

**Can I be sure, sefior, that this is so?—that it will not 
be another Tezco at the end?” 


‘*Tezco was a republic,” I replied. ‘‘ A commonwealth. 


where the officers are elected to serve the people. Mofiez 
tried to ag power, and I, because I was a patriot—I 
op m.” 
e looked at me long and earnestly. ‘I will trust 
ou,” he said, finally; and then calling to the Secretary of 
ar, he comme me to his good graces. ‘Let General 
Arroya have 4 pumesend—en, batter still, a ge | his tal- 
ents in the reorganization of the army.” Then with a few 
pleasant words I was dismissed, was shortly invested 
with my new commission and a resplendent uniform. 

. Introduction to court followed as a matter of course. 
I wag proud to think that I was to appear before Pepeta 
as an officer in the King’s service rather than as the 
rovi i exile from Tezco. I felt that I had a place in the 
world, and one which any woman would respect. 

When I had the good fortune to be presented to the 
ness. I was struck with the beauty and oteaty of her 
ajesty. and felt conscious that I had not failed to make 
an im 
because of the royal favor and cond nor because 
of any impression that this noble lady upon me. 
the contrary, I wanted to leave the ceremonious com- 
pliments and tedious routine of etiquette which Spanish 
court customs , and to rush to fling myself at the 
feet of one of the maids of honor, who stood near the 






Roa age 


ression, Yet, though my heart was beating almost. 
to suffocation, and the blood sang in my ears, it was not, 
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you the attempt, 

action, the glory—everything, in fact, except the— 
‘The unfortunate conclusion,” I suggested. ‘ But 
really, sefior, it is not well to refer here to such an attempt, 
for it is apt to be misunderstood, and the last thing an of- 

of : ‘King could wish would be 4 repu asa 


“ Indeed! 
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popu- 


io oe maine. - : 
"he form 0 government that is now. the most 
and to kingdoms are tending, is the republi- 


of my life in a republic,” I 
am inclined to believe its institutions 
planned.” 

Mendoza laughed—a saturnine, mirthless sort of laugh. 
‘* You are as cautious in your ala lawyer, General. 


seauaehs™T con sions tear cote gn —s 
nued: ‘‘ 1 can te ‘su , of course, that 
the was not living, and the io n- 
posi S vey. nice republic.. I would be President; and 
Count Trado Espaye, and Padre Zumar- 
raga would be ively ministers of State, War, and 
Justice, while our tiend General Arroya would 
command all the 


appro’ : 
As Mendoza said this he looked at me very rt 


plots for the overturning of the kingdom. 

I was discreet, and so held the favor and confidence of 
the Minister of War, and shortly found myself in com- 
mand of all the forces of the King. favor I 


every. 

pesmi Way, ocosing. etuceen 20 shane § I thought 
could trust, and endeavoring by abnor 

evolutions and the manual of arms to perfect a 


with which I ld strik 
peta ee cou e a heavy blow when the time 


In oe time I was received with fav 
and my admiration for the grace and 
increased. I do honestl believe that there have not heen 


- reebrcen ob ich I had 
result gave me little sat mn, 


all we to proclaim our intimecy.”: 
NS ie Lecaogy ly foe ae eae 
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said, ‘‘ Sefior. Count, I have a message from the 
King for you.” And as he listened for what I'should next 
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it could have been true. 


ntess Mendoza was carried in a swoon from the 
audience-room, but her following seemed suddenly to have 


3 
4 


left her, and all 
At that moment 
‘ door; and I called outo 





to see what would occur next. 
opportunely at the north 


‘* Captain, are the disposed as I have ordered?” 


yeself and get on my 


young fellow of 






Queen and her family, and: 
him to conimunicate wi 


a 


S 
ra 


whether ~ had begun 
tion to conspiracy’ 
tainly seemed to be 
about which I was 





not consu ee 


tion of affairs when PASSED ON, AND I WAS LEFT STANDING HUGGING MY SWORD. 


On the evening of | 


No doubt he congratulated himself at having unborsed 


what.I would convey to these peoole, an- 
out hesitation, that the guards were set, and 

added, of his own motion, thet the prison- 
ers were confined. At-this not a few of 
those in the audience-room turned pale. 
Then I spoke again, this time to the peo- 
ple around us. 


“The gg meme me to say that the 
andience is dismissed.” Ss 


Presently the room was vacazt, save for 
the Queen and her maids, me, and the dead 
man on the floor, Her Majesty was re- 
porting me with wonder expectation, 

‘ot she knew that the scene was not ali 
played out. When ali were gone save 
peta and one other I said, 

**Can your Majesty trust these ladies 
with a secret?” 

And she answered, ‘I would trust them 
with my secrets or my life, since they alone 
were faithful when all the world left me.” 

“I must urge upon your Majesty that 

ou hear what I have to say as a queen, 

orgetting utterly that you are a woman.” 

“What do you mean ?* she geeped. 
“Quick! What is your news? The King?” 

**For the sake of your son and the 
safety of his succession, make no outcry 
and show no sign, though the news kill 

ou,” 

Then the Queen straightened herself 
and looked fearlessly into my eyes, and 
said: ‘‘ Tell your news. I listen.” 


ed, was 
ber. -When the Queen spoke again it was 
with such ificent control that I could 
hardly believe my senses. : 
er you have our thanks for your 
faithf My son, the King, will not 
forget what you have done, il you 
order, that the body of this traitc: be re- 
moved, and the people of the court be 
summoned again? It is not well that they 
should imagine that any disaster has be- 
fallen.” 

In a little time the court was thronging 
about the lately deserted woman, who was 
pearing the pang of her fresh widowhood . 
in such an im | way that not one of 
those who vied with each other in doing 
her’ homage guessed that anguish like a 
knife was at her heart. 

Leland and I yor y that night in anxi- 
ety and fear. I had ordered, when I left 
the front, that two troops of my fleetest 
cavalry should foliow me at once to the 
capital, and the rest of the army at as swift 
& pace as ble. Our feint of guard- 
ing the , Which literally swarmed 


with our enemies, had been made with but five men—aii 
that we dared to trust. We knew that daylight wouki 
detect the fraud, and might—probably would—put us in 
the power of our enemies. 

But with the first gray of dawn came the regular hoof- 


I hoped would prove to me, while none of my bullets 
er Ne acknowledge that torn moment as ¥ heard him clatterin 
away I was discou , but. a little reflection convin 

y urged his steed almost to the limit 
of its endurance, and must soon rest or fall. 
was now but fifty miles distant. 


had reached him. I will 


t I.read it, and my 


heart went heavy it stated that matters at the 


longer possible. Mend 


=e 


I knew that should it 


, and my two best troops drew rein in the 


court-yard of the palace. 
Then I arrested the ringleaders of the rebellion, and ex- 
ecuted two of them for their crime, and the Hees put off 


come to a contest in which personal endurance would 
count, I should reach the court first. Truly my horse was 
I, who had run from Tezco to the silver-caves— 
id not even stop to think about it. I was on my 


, while but a few par- 


this number were Le- her mask of gayety and went into mourning 


‘or the wey 3 
n 


and the little prince was proclaimed King, and reigued 
his father’s stead, under the regency of his mother. 


feet in an instant, disencumbered of all the weight of ac- 
coutrements not absolutely 


for my defence, and 
was pressing forward on foot, 


battle on the morrow ‘ore another hour had 


had become at a stroke the chief man in the 


kingdom, I thought it time that Pepeta acknowledge me, 
or at least show me a Jittle favor; but she wag resolute jn 
her refusal, even giving me to understand that.she would 
not stand in the way of my “career,” as she was pleased 


upon the foolish courier, who. was seated by 
: ing to see me on his track. 
He was too surprised to much resistance, nor could 
I spare the time to make him prisoner. 

the King,” I said, as I wiped the 


“If I admit you to my favor you will begin to loose 
that of the Queen,” she argued, 

** What absurdity! As though the Queen might care 
who favored me!” “ 

“* Yet it would be so, because she is a woman as weil as 
aqueen. Wait.” 
*T have waited—very long. What do I care for, the 
od- will compared with yours?” 
‘Hush! You must not talk so. She cana make you— 
. Without her you will fall hack again to no- 
spite of all that you have done.” 
would have argued the matter further, but Pepeta ran 


rom . 
ueen was Regent, but I was the right hand of the 


and returned it to my belt. 
The poor devil lay across his horse, the dead and the dying. 


. Le 
ee al I 
. the 
Satie ee oo 
of the few who remained, 
I could feel 
turned at my entrance. 


th which every one 
oza came towards me with 
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“THIS MAN WAS AN ENEMY OF THE REALM, AND PLOTTED AGAINST THE LIFE OF THE KING!” 


Queen, and in power was supreme in the kingdom of Sant 
Iago. With the death of Mendoza and his chief accom- 
lices sedition seemed to have died out. In my own 
ands I kept the portfolios both of War and of State, find- 
ing in Leland an able and active assistant. Count Ver- 
chow was Minister of Finance, and a gentleman of his 
choosing undertook the education of the little Prince. 

I got to love the boy, as I had begun to love his father, 
He came to me for every little thing, insisting that I 
should share his boyish interests, and even join in his 
sports. Personally 1 taught him to handle weapons, to 
shoot, and to hunt, and I dare say no boy of his age in the 
kingdom could have ridden a horse half so well. I was 

roud of him. Sometimes in the dead of night I would 
near his signal—always an irresistible summons—to join 
him in some prank. 1 never refused, knowing that did he 
find other companions he and not they would be master, 
and then the pranks might become evil. I never knew a 
more affectionate lad. Though he was a King, he would 
steal up behind me sometimes and put both arms about 
my neck. 

In those days Leland’s course of true love did not run 
any more smooth than did mine. Count Espanoza’s 
daughter, loyal herself, could not be expected to forgive 
the judge of her father, and the disgrace of her family 
exiled her from court—though no one ever suspected her, 
poor girl, of complicity with the Count’s crime. Leland, 
as my close friend and helper, shared something of my 
odium. As a consequence he was very unhappy; but, 
perhaps on that account, I could find no fault with his 
conduct of public business. 

I saw much of the Queen. She called upon me on all 
occasions, trusting me with everything, and making me in 
ali things both her councillor and her mouth-piece. The 
strangeness of this situation, which had somewhat op- 
pressed me at first, soon wore off, and it became the most 
natural thing in the world that I should be constantly tée- 
a-téte with her Majesty. 

We did not, indeed, always talk upon affairs of state, 
or the education of the young King, which had at first en- 
grossed our attention. I was led by much questioning to 
recount for her entertainment the story of my adventures 
—telling of battles, victories, escapes, till I could see the 
blood mantle under her skin, and her eyes shone upon me 
like stars. One story only I never told—that of the dis- 
astrous rebellion, the boy whom I saved in the silver- 
caves, and the escape from Mofiez’s prison. 

As the Queen became more confidential and kind, it 
seemed to me that Pepeta was harder to approach, if pos- 
sible, than ever. She would hardly vouchsafe me a word, 
or, when she did, was always harping upon the one string, 
that I must not ruin my chances with the Queen—as 
though that would have made any difference! 

One day—a day that may never be forgotten—I had 
been talking with the Queen, when she said to me, sud- 
denly, while her color came and went: 

‘Duke ”"—she had elevated me to a rank next to roy- 
alty—‘‘ Duke, in all of your adventures there have been 
no love-stories. Have you never loved?” 

I was nonplussed. Too agitated and confused to an- 
swer for 2 moment, I met her eyes bent upon mine with a 


look that I had never seen there before, and she said, very 
gently ‘* You can be very loyal, my friend. Yours is the 
ind of a heart that a woman would prize very highly.” 

‘*T have never found it so,” I answered, bitterly; for 
I was thinking of Pepeta. She misunderstood me, and 
continued, while her breath came a little faster: ~ 

‘*Perhaps you have been mistaken, Arroya, can you 
love? Suppose that some woman should say to you that 
she had everything in the world but the love of one true 
man, do you not think your very chivalry would lead 
you to give her yours?” 

‘** But, madam, if any woman should say such a thing, 
I fear that it would drive away a man’s love rather than 
attract it, for few men like boldness in a woman,” 

She colored to the temples, but continued: “ True, with 
a woman of ordinary station that would be boldness un- 
pardonable. But if she who wooed was a—” 

I did not allow her to finish. In a flash the whole dread- 
ful situation. was clear to me. The Queen was asking of 
me that which I must deny her. 

I sprang to my feet, crying: ‘‘ Madam—your Majesty! 
One story I have never told you, but now I must change 
my mind and tell it to you.” 

She had regarded my rude interruption with astonish- 
ment. ‘The story a wait,” she answered, coldly. 

** Not so—under pardon,” I rejoined. ‘‘ For it is what 
you inquired after—it is a love-story.” Then, without 
waiting for permission, I began to tell my one love-story, 
the story of Tezco and my escape, and as I proceedei the 
Queen’s cheek went red and pale by turns; but I forgot 
her, forgot my surroundings, forgot everything but the 
girl after whom my whole heart — 

At the end there was silence, till the Queen asked, ‘‘ You 
love her?” 

‘* With my whole heart.” 

‘* And her name?” The tone was icily cold. 

‘It is Pepeta. She who is maid of honor to your Ma- 


esty.” 
) There was a little cry that made me turn with a start, 
to see Pepeta come towards me, with her face shining, 
for she had heard and understood. Then the woman for- 
got the Queen, and the vials of wrath and scorn and sud- 

en hate were opened over both of us, and we shrank like 
culprits from the storm I had invoked; but all the while 
Pepeta, with whom I could do nothing in my prosperity, 
was drawing closer and closer to my side, as though to 
share the burden of my sudden disgrace. 

I do not know to what lengths the scene might not have 
been carried had not the little King entered, who ran up 
to me and seized me by the hand. 

‘* Arroya, listen; I want to tell you something.” 

Seeing that I did not attend to his words immediately, 
he drew back with childish dignity. 

‘* Arroya, I am the King.” 

At this I turned and dropped to one knee before him. 
‘Your pardon, my King,” I began; but he laughed mer- 
rily, and would have me get up again. 

“Why, General, what a stupid old fellow you are, to 
think I was really angry with you! I am a King to every- 
body else, but to you I am only a little boy that you gave 
a kingdom to. You could have had it yourself, every 


one says. Mamma says so, and she told me that the man 
who can give a kingdom is greater than the one who only 
takes it, Come—my guard has a new uniform. I want 
you to see it.” 

He tried to pull me away. I turned ag Be first to the 
eae and then to Pepeta, who stood ore her. Her 

> ge was looking down, and her bosom still heaved 
with the violence of the recent tempest; but with that 
regal air that so befitted her she suddenly raised her 
splendid brow and called the boy King‘to her side. Then 

e held out her hand to me, and as I approached she took 
mine and placed that of his little Majesty within it, saying 
to him, very seriously and sweet] 


‘*He gave you a kingdom. do and learn from him 
what it is worth.” 


THE LEAVES OF TIME. 
(1896-1897.) 
Tue leaves of Time, how swift they turn— 
Each year is as an arrow sped; 
Death catches one within his urn, 
Another comes rose-garlanded. 


The written leaf has passed our power 
Either to alter or undo; 

And now we face the solemn hour 
Which ushers in the leaf that’s new. 


Though tender love and fond regret 
Checker for us the year that’s past, 
Hope’s shining promise beckons yet 
o vistas looming grand and vast. 


Let cypress drape the year which went 
Down the dark corridors of Time; 

While }ilies wreathe the one unspent 
Which heralds joys and dreams sublime. 


The travel of the stars and sun 
on in noiseless mystery; 
We see transcendent things begun, 
But not at all what yet shall be. 


So strange these human annals are, 
So far they reach ond our ken; 
The motion of the farthest star 
Is somehow with the sons of men 


Linked in a destiny unseen, 
But shaping, as the leaves unroll, 
Greater fruition than has been 
For every waiting human soul. 


Pray that this leaf of spotless white, 


hose clean space covers land and sea, 
In all its issues infinite 


Help for a better world may be. 
May war’s red horrors fade, and cease, 
And human love have larger birth, 
And may the thousand years of peace 
Descend to hallow all the earth. 
JoEL Benton. 














STREET-COMMISSIONER ‘WARING’S TOUR 
“ OF OBSERVATION IN EUROPE. 
BY GEO. EK WARING, JUN. 
IV.—STREET-CLEANING IN PARIS. 


Ir was with especial interest that I made. my first ex- 
amination of the streets of Paris, for I remembered them 
as being fn excellent condition in 1889 (Exposition year). 

After a close and careful examination I should say that 
they are quite as well swept us our streets, and that there 
is nowhere to be found the defective pavement of which 
we have so. much, In the matter of litter, however, I 
think that New York is much better cared for.. Except 
in the more frequented show streets, and to a certain ex- 
tent even there, there is more paper scattered, and in 
many parts of the town much less attention seems to be 
paid to its collection and removal. On the whole, I think 
we lose nothing in the comparison. New York is as clean 
and at least as tidy as Paris.. The methods of work in the 
French capital are in many respects different from what 
was found in other cities, and very different from the 
methods here. ms 

In 1859 the cleaning of the streets was transferred from 

the Préfecture de Police to the Préfecture de lu Seine, and 
it was then yp in the hands of the Engineering De- 
partment. The cost at that time could not be learned; 
but the cost in 1872 was 8,808,000 francs; in 1877 it was 
4,618,000; in 1889 it was 6,530,000. It is now about 
8,000,000 francs. Formerly it was the duty of all prop- 
erty-owners to clean one-half of the street, if this did not 
exceed six metres (20 feet), This work is now done by the 
city, and is paid for by a special tax on the property, 
which, for this purpose, is divided into three classes, that 
occupied (1) by buildings, (2) by walls or open grounds, (3) 
by vacant lots. In no case is the ch: more than the 
actual cost to the city. In some cases it is materially less. 
Property - holders must. still’ remove snow and ice from 
the sidewalks, according to specific regulations. 

The total surface swept (1889) was 15,562,000 square 
metres. Of this, the property taxed paid for 8,721,000 
metres, and: the city for $840,000. he amount of the 
tax was 8,140,000 frances. The average cost per square 
metre was 86 centimes (7 cents) per annum. 
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WASTE-PAPER-GATHERERS RETURNING HOME AT 630 A.M. 


for the purpose. This apparatus is made of from four to 
six pieces of pipe, each two metres long, with flexible 
joints, and running on small casterlike trucks.. They 
reach to about seventy-five feet, and the cocks supply- 
ing them are about 150 feet apart. 
The work is very effective, and 
costs only half that of water-cart 
work. 

On asphalt and wood much use is 
made of the squeegre (a rubber 
scraper). A man working this 
walks at least at the rate .of two 
miles per hour and covers 1200 
square mctres.. If strong and skil- 
ful he may cover 2000. metres. 
There is still a good deal of work 
done in a much more primitive and 
antiquated way. Water is set run- 
ning in the gutters, and is dammed 
here and there by a bunch of un- 





JOINTED PIPES FOR STREET-SPRINKLING DIRECT FROM HYDRANTS. 


The sweeping force‘is divided into 149 gangs. In the 
central part of the city each gang consists of a foreman, 
assistant foreman, and 20 to 25 men or women, most of 
whom work —t the morning, at the necessary sweep- 
ing, and to assist in the loading of the wagons. In the 
afternoon only the regular route men are at work. They 
keep the streets in order, wash the gutters and urinals, 
care for markets, etc. Outside of the centre, the gan 
consist of one foreman, four route men, and 15 to 
sweepers, the last usually working gnly in the forenoon. 
Work begins at 4 a.m. all the year round. The half day 
ends at 11 a.m., and the full day at 4 p.m. The entire 
force consists of 8200 regular hands, with extra men for 
emergencies. The pay is by the hour, the men receiving 
82, 84, and 87 centimes, and the women, children, and old 
men, 25, 27, and 80 centiines. The route men are paid by 
the month—120 to 125 francs for the leaders, and 105 
francs for the ordinary men. Of this they are required 
to pay five francs per month into a savings fund, which 
is repaid to them when they quit the service. All men 
regularly employed are also obliged to join a mutual ben- 
efit society. 

The workmen of the street-cleaning service of Paris are 
not uniformed, and, except for their numbered badges, 
they are not to be distinguished from other working-men. 


‘The slouchy and often faded blue or black blouse so gen- 


erally worn is neither distinctive nor attractive. It is 
comfortable, cheap, and cheap-looking. 

Sweeping- machines are used for auxiliary work on 

paved streets and for emergencies, as during a thaw, and 
when it is required that the streets should be cleaned 
rapidly for special occasions. - 
- All street sprinkling is done by the city, and under the 
direction of the engineers having charge of the cleaning. 
Sprinkling costs just about twice as much per square 
metre for macadam, of which there is a great deal, as for 
pavement. The water-carts weigh when empty about 
1400 pounds, and when full about 4000 pounds, with the 
driver. Where water is conveniently furnished they de- 
liver at least two loads per hour, ‘The sprinklers cover a 
width of about 16 feet, and one load suffices for 800 to 900 
square metres; 870 water-carts are now used. These be- 
long to the city, which hires horses—one to each cart— 
and drivers at 340 francs ($68) per month. 

More recently, on the principal streets, much use is 
made of jointed ipes attached to hydrant cocks provided 





tidy-looking old rags. The work- 
man throws this water with a com- 
mon scoop over the sidewalk and 
into the street. This does very 
well for washing sidewalks in con- 
junction with the squeegee, but its 
use is certainly not to be commend- 
ed on the score either of tidiness or 
of economy. All pavements are 
sprinkled before sweeping if the 
weather is dry. If the streets are 
slimy from light rains the squeegee 
is used. Unless there is much mud 
or horse-manure, machines are not 
needed. When the machine is used 
in wet weather, or in dry, the stroke 
is gathered together with a com- 
mon birch broom, such as is used in 
Buda-Pesth and almost universally 
in European towns, The sweeping-machines used cover 
6000 square metres per hour. 

It is stated in the official report that what cannot be 





taken up is washed into the sewer, and that where there 
is much sand they save what they can of it for resanding 
the streets when slippery. To the ordinary observer it 
seems that they wash into the sewers.all that can be got 
rid of in that way, and the accounts given of the amount 
of deposit regularly cleaned from the sewers would indi- 
cate that this method is carried to excess. It leads to the 
conclusion, which my earlier observation in other dirce- 
tions has indicated to be correct, that the sewers of Puris 
are many of them as dirty as the streets are clean. 

In dry weather wood pavements are washed daily, as- 
phalt every two days, and stone and macadam every three 
days. This washing is done between 4 and 8 a.m. 

The order of work is as follows: from 4 to 6.30 A.1., 
sweeping and washing of sidewalks and streets, washing 
and disinfecting places soiled by urine, and cleaning pub- 
lic urinals; 6.30 to 8.30, assisting the wagons in taking 
up house wastes and general sweepings; 8.30 to 11, gath- 
ering droppings, washing gutters, sprinkling streets, clean- 
ing and disinfecting urinals; 11 to 1, mid-day meal. This 
may be advanced to 10 o'clock or put off tiil 12 if the 
exigencies of the work require it. Sometimes only one 
hour is allowed for the meal. In very hot weather the 
sprinkling is continued through this noon rest, the men 
taking turns, but each being allowed one hour for his 
repast. From 1 to 4 the same work as from 8.20 to 11; 
from 4 to 7 this work is continued in case of necessity; 
from 7 to 9 P.m., during the five winter moaths, continu- 
ing the occasional sanding of asphalt and wood which has 
gone on during the day. This is supplemental work, and 
the men do it by turns. The work about the markets 
continues from 7 A.M. to 9 P.m., at intervals, and as it can 


_be done without interfering with the operations of the 


market-men,. It includes the disinfection of all places 
soiled, as by cleaning fish, etc. “ 
The official report of public works says: ‘‘ The streets 


are sanded as many times during the day as is necessary. 


to prevent the surface from becoming slippery. This is 
one of the operations of which the performance should 
never be delayed.” ; . i 

The garbage and other household refuse, as well as the 
sweepings of the streets, ure taken up by the wagons be- 
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REMOVING GARBAGE--EARLY MORNING. 
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tween 6 and 8.30 _a.™.-in summer, and between 7 and 
winter. Garbage was formerly placed at the of the 
sidewalks. This iced to a very untidy condition from 
scattering of the material by rag- and others, and 
accidents resulted from the of 

pottery, etc., into the streets. To avoid this, owners are 
now to provide for their tenants, from 9 P.M. 
until morning, one or more for all household 
wastes. These are set out at least an hour before the 
time for collection, and are taken in immediately after 
collection. They have to be kept in a sound and clean! 
condition, and they can receive nothing but household 
wastes. 

Every three years bids are received for the work of col- 
lection, the contractor. becoming the owner of all that he 
collects. Formerly this resulted in a t to the city— 
that is, the material was worth more than the cost of re- 
moval. Then for a time the value was about equal to 
the cost. At present the city ays for its removal over 
2.000,000 francs annum. One reason for this change 
of condition is that there is. now a smaller number of 
subcontractors, such as the market- leners, who used to 
occupy lands now covered with buildi 
the city contractors in their work, and paid something 
for what they.collecited; another is the distance to 
which it is necessary to cart all refuse, because of the 
growth of the city; and especially because the authorities 
of suburban districts have become more severe in their 
requirements as to the deposit of waste materials. These 
conditions have algo led to an increased cost of the mate- 
rial as delivered to farmers, so that these now prefer to bu 
stable.manure. For purposes of removal the city is di- 
vided into sections, for which- special rates of payment 
are tabulated. . Selected and well-known contractors bid 
for each section—so much more or less than the fixed tariff. 
They are required to take all refuse from houses, restau- 
rants,_barracks, etc. , etc., to remove street sweepings, in- 
cluding fallen leaves, all market refuse, and such spoiled 
food-supplies as are seized for bad condition. The con- 
tractor himself chooses the route for the working of the 
different.wagons in his section, out this is subject to the 
control of the engineer, with a view to the prevention of 
overloading, interference with traffic, and too early hours 
for the comfort of people who are not early astir. These 
routes cannot be changed without the approval of the au- 
thorities. In regulating them the contractor arranges for 
a certain amount of work to be done by farmers’ —— 
at convenient hours and places. The contractor’s vehicles 
are generally large, with broad tires, for country travel. 
They have a hoisting apparatus for loading, and are served 
by two men. ue 

The coming of the wagon to remove household refuse 
is announced by the ringing of a specified bell. It is re- 

uired that all wagons be kept painted and thoroughly 
disinfected. and the administration has control over the 
men as well as the vehicles. The city provides three 
men or-women during the two hours of collection to as- 
sist in loading each wagon. If receptacles are roughly 
handled aid injured, the employee is held responsible, and 
is obliged to puy for repairing or replacing them. | 

The contract for the removal of refuse includes an obli- 
gation to furnish teams for sweeping-machines and water- 
carts at a fixed tariff. In case of need, the contractor 
must help in the removal of snow and ice. The contractor 
must present himself daily, at a fixed hour, at the en- 
empaort office for instructions, and he is obliged to keep 
1is own office open from 8 a.m. to 4 P.M., and to maintain 
telephonic connection there. 

A two-horse wagon service, including the collection of 
house wastes and sweepings—that is, including everything 
that is to be carted away, serves an average population 
of about 3500. Each wagon costs the city, on an average, 
from ten to eleven francs per day. , 

‘No comparison can be made as to the cost of carting in 
Paris and New York. The French are less wasteful than 
we are, and household refuse consequently amounts to 
less ; but, on the other hand, we have to remove every- 
thing, while a very large part of the street sweepings of 
Paris is run into the sewers. 

There is one curious thing about the collection of the 
materials in Paris—that is, that the rag-pickers seem to be 
under the special protection of the government, and are 
allowed full swing at the receptacles as they stand on 
the sidewalks, und even on the wagons us they are being 
loaded. What we call ‘‘ scow-trimming,” for which the 
city of New York receives a large sum, is thus abandoned 
to individual enterprise, and is carried on at the source of 
supply rather than at the point of —— 

These rag-pickers—over 40,000 in number—constitute 
a regularly organized guild, with their own cost of con- 
duct, and with their well-defined privile They earn 
from twenty to fifty cents per day, and it is said that 
their aggrevate income is more than five million dollars 
per year. This confirms my previously expressed belief 
that the value of the recoverable wastes of New York is 
more than the entire present cost of the Department of 
Street. cleaning. Properly systematized, the collection 
and separation of these wastes would result at least in 
great economy to the city. 

Efforts thus far made in Paris to utilize garbage have 
resulted in loss. It was thought that the shells of mussels 
and oysters might be converted into a manure, but this 
scheme has beén given up, and they are now dumped into 
abandoned quarries in the vicinity of the city. 

The question of distant transportation of the city’s 
wastes, y water or by rail, has been carefully investi- 
gated, and the outlook isnot promising. Water transpor- 
tation means a difficulty from droughts, which may inter- 
fere with it for weeks together, from floods, which are often 
serious, and from the freezing of the waterways. This 
method is therefore unavailable, because it is not reliable 
for the daily use which is absolutely necessary. Delivery 
by rail has thus far been found too expensive. In order 
to reach lands poor enough to make matters of this kind 
of value, it would be necessary to go so far as to make the 
lowest possible rate of freight prohibitory. The question 
has been mooted of establishing a model farm for the 
city, on which to demonstrate the value of the wastes. 

Incineration has also been considered, but it was found 
that the original investment for buildings and machinery 
would amount to 6,000.000 francs, and that there would 
be the embarrassment that, while the material is collect- 
ed in two hours in the morning, economical working 
would require the incineration to be continued uninter- 
ruptedly day and night. The whole question is still open, 
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and it is an knotty one. E points to 
@ steady and urge crease ofthe cot of Ra disposition, 
whatever may be resorted to. 

Neither in street-cleaning, in the removal of household 


w nor in final disposition did I find 
Shichomall be of use in New cack eevee eile veles 
of the saleable refuse. 


THE HOLLAND oo sg TORPEDO- 


Tue taking subject of under-water wavigation, to which 
the imagination of Mr. Jules Verne lent itself with such 
charm, received with the advent and ey the auto- 
mobile torpedo a new impetus, which ‘the na 
departments of the world with schemes, most of wh 
were more impracticable than Monsieur Verne himself. 

That it be ible whey make : vessel which eae “4 
capable o ng to remaining at any required dep 
had its analogy = nature, in the fish. why should 
not man, following nature, adapt her methods to a boat. 
This has not, however, yet been done so far as to enable 
a boat to lie as quiescent as a fish at any fixed point; the 
automatic mach of the first has yet to be paralleled. 
Our best efforts in direction so far have been accom- 


—— with horizontally acting propellers, which must. 


kept in motion to effect such purpose. 

A fixed cape bone en be maintained so long as 
the vessel is kept in motion at a considerable speed. This 
is best exempl in the automobile torpedoes known as 
0 Pages aren and Howell, which are perfectly success- 

ul In th 


Whether alter having solved the problem of so navi- 
gating a vessel carrying a crew there would be any great 
object gained from the point of view of navigation there 
must remain strong doubts, No light with which the 
craft can now or will in future be furnished will pene- 
trate the medium in which it is submerged. Submarine 
vessels must move in absolute darkness, except for the 
slight glow which would feebly illuminate a few feet of 
the water about them. 

For war purposes, however, there are other advantages 
which somewhat offset such a difficulty: the distances to 
be made are not great; invisibility at any desired moment 
and a consequent freedom from injury by gun fire can be 
obtained, and the vessel can be navigated under water 
with a fair degree of accuracy for the moderate distances 


= 
he principal use of such a boat will, from the impos- 
sibility of under-water observation, be found to be when 
not completely submerged, but only sufficiently so still to 
allow a view from above water, thus presenting but a small 
target either for shot or observation by the enemy. 

veral countries have, in the last fifteen or twenty 
years, tried their hand in the solution of the problems in- 
volved, but the only two which have done so scriously are 
France and the United States, though there have been at- 
tempts in England; these efforts have met with but little 
measure of appreciation from the naval authorities of that 
country in view of the fact that all minor weapons of this 
character, as torpedoes, etc., tell against a great naval 
power and in favor of'a smaller one. 

Though the Fretich have experimented more largely 
than any other nation in ‘this. direction, whatever they 
may have done heretofore is shown to be very unsatisfac- 
= by the fact that the Ministry of Marine has lntely 
called for plans from whomsoever will offer. It is an 
advertisement to the world:‘to compete. In the mean time 
there is building in the United States, by the John P. 
Holfand Torpedo-Boat Company, a submarine boat which, 
if it meet certain requirements, will be accepted by the 
United States Navy Department. 

The proposed boat hus the following dimensions: 


ROD ives osokgpcbcnapacceonhosdpectacsisgs 40 —s feet. 
Dhnmcter ....0 ces scvcccccesvccecscccssceseces 5 reg 
Displacement, —_ bobbie de tkeh iecvenshenecs 118.5 tons. 
with superstructure awash.... 187.84 “ 
Bubmerged ........6-.eeeeee00 eS 
Reserve buoyaucy, submefged or awarh...... 0.66 “ 


The boat is to be a mse in general by steam, using 
-twin screws, and’ must have a s of fifteen knots when 
light and fourteen when awash, with a minimuin endur- 
ance of twelve hours at this speed. 

When submerged she is to be propelled electrically, be- 
ing provided with a a storage cells, and must be 
able to make, when completely submerged, eight knots, 
and be able to do this for six hours. She must be able to 
recharge these storage cells from her own dynamo, the 
steam-engine being used as a prime motor, and the electric 
power may be connected directly to a propeller shaft in 
the axis of the boat, in addition to connection with the 
main propeller shafts. The electric motor may thus 
operate a special propeller in addition to driving the main 
shafts independently of the steam-engines. 

She is to have two tubes for automobile torpedoes, of 
which she will carry five, and will be provided with the 
usual air plant. Other requirements are: 

Ability to reach a depth of twenty feet within one min- 
ute after being ordered to dive, the boat running light at 
full speed and with smoke-pipe at full height. 

Power to dive toa on tw of twenty feet within thirt 
seconds, the boat before diving running at full speed with 
steam-power and with three feet of water over hull, and 
smoke-pipe bo ? 

With we 9 ete submergence and three feet of water over 
turret, the pilot to obtain a view with a camera-lucida in 
a tube projecting above the surface. 

A turret to rise four feet above the hull, with an armor 
cylinder of eight inches thickness to protect the pilot’s 


A complete double shell to extend about three-quarters 
of the vessel’s length from the stem. 
: — to stand the water pressure at a depth of seven- 
y feet. 


Automatic arrangements for preventing a too deep sub- 
mergence. 

Automatic:compensation for weights consumed and in- 
dependent mechanism for correcting variations in trim due 
to shifting weights. 

— _ pace “oye steering a fixed course. 

ir supp or crew either chemical] 
storage under pressure in tanks. wes teechioss et 


‘ A gamma to cause the vessel to rise quickly to the sur- - 





mountains that f the ‘bone is 
within the town itsel there be dele ahi ior htioel. 


















of its cap: 
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Lg, gpa. vig ge wn Fehler ge ones ga 
starting until the discharge of the torpedo, the duration 


awash 
face, there to remain for moderate periods, we shall have 
all that submarine boats are capable of. ; 


IN THE CAPI'T'AL OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Leavine business out of the question, you would never 

en ee ee -kong and cross the 
hina Sea to Spain’s Cuba in the Indies, the Philip- 

ines, if you acted on the advice of those who had never 
boon thee bet who “know all sbentie7 sb Ler ae 
route lies to capital of the 

pero 


6.8. of Hong-heng--yen take ok. 
sad geur lite to tne’ cuker, ond dot aban the okeahy 


— erp to hear from the captain that this 
"Senet te sors on tee temenalill sheep, 

rs) passengers on the are go- 
ing over from China to stock the Manila mest markets; 
and, worse luck, one of them dies, just after the steamer 
has been boarded down the bay by the doctor and is a 
proaching the long low front line of houses that hug 
water's edge. ‘‘ Fine of $50 if that sheep isn't bu be- 
fore sundown,” says the captain; ‘* can’t throw him over- 
board, either, and fine of $100 if we turn out one beast 
short at the custom-house. Reckon it’s worth the exira 
$50 to res the Board of Health.” To that end, when 
the vessel has been ticd up to the quay in the Pasig River, 
a sort of Grand Canal in this city, that boasts of the title 
‘*Venice of the Far East,” the dead sheep is carried 
ashore by some of the crew and buried in terra firma, at 
some little expense. 

It is hot at the low custom -house. A glare of sheet- 
iron roofs and black barebacked natives make it look 
hotter, and the importunities of Spanish officials, who 
look over your trunks and you for contraband Mexican 
dollars, make Pa fairly boil within. It won’t do to 
boil without, for you can’t speak Spanish enough to 
bring any one up to your temperature. Once dove with 
the officials, who sit in rocking-chairs watching their 
black orderlies pull your trunk to pieces and smell your 
medicine-botiles, you are quite ready to bundle into a low 
og wa drawn by two small ponies, to rattle off up into 

ty. 

Narrow sireets, low houses, sidewalks built for one, 
hundreds of small carriages drawn by smaller ponies, 

deep bronze-colored natives with shirt tails flying free 
are first impressions, Later on you remark upon the ab- 
sence of glass in house windows, and notice a kind of slid- 
ing shutter fitted with honeycombed squares contain 
translucent sea-shells. You miss the plaster on walls a 
ceilings, only to find out that, instead of wearing — 
tectors during earthquake season, the inhabitants use cloth 
instead of mortar, and otherwise so look after the con- 
struction of their houses that parts of them will not sud- 
denly fall on the dining-table or into baby’s crib when 
Mother Earth stretches herself a point. The big water- 
main, too, runs right along ‘‘top-side” the ground, on 
smooth cross-pieces, and is thus free to stay where it is 
even if the earth below tries to throw it out of t. Of 
pa there are none, for explosions would follow dis- 

tions, and the instability of things must be res . 
If at the club or in the bungalow you happen to feel the 
ines Te for the first time, you rather like it than other- 
wise, but notice that the old stagers turn pale, and either 
run out-doors or stand sania under the door-jams. 

Everybody smokes—the natives. cigarettes, fifteen for 
a cent; the foreigners, cigars, $1 50 a hundred, and 
at that. All the trams are smoking-cars de jure, the 
women “light np” as soon as their fare is paid. The cit 
is so genera y level that one poor pony goes it alone wi 
the car, and instead of one driver to a pair, there are two 
drivers to half a horse. One beats the pony with the 
wrong end of a whip and works the brake, while the other 
holds the reins and blows ‘a tin horn. Both to ust 
about balance the pompous conductor at the a of 
the car, who collects a copper all around every time the 
car passes a section post, usually two-thirds of a mile 
apart; and passengers are especially requested to stand in 
equal numbers only, on both platforms, to prevent derail- 
ments. If there are six men at one end and eight at the 
other, somebody has to stumble ana, the car from the 


tabard ae any 


-one. Moral—when you ride, take the frout seat. 


Manila itself holds nearly 850,000 50,000 of 
whom are Chinese, 5000 Spaniards aod Barepeang, and 
——- native om es The last have a w Jat 
° elr own—the Ta tongue—seemin a 
<o- man tomttonsioa ta the po. : 
late Spanish with various degrees of fellure, The Chi 
man, of course, talks “ pidgin Spanish ” and “ p Taga 
log,” together with his own Chinese, while 
needs hammer away at little more than the Spanish irreg- 
ular verbs. The city is built on the flat sandy land formed 
by old river deposits, and is scarcely more than @ foot 
vé high water. Fifteen miles inland rise the high 


Down through the city lazily flows the river Pasig, g. fed 
from an inland lake hing ~g the foot of the mountains, 
— it the ae sg Ran ee 3 into equal parts. 
ng u 1e t » as~ en! ri 
bay, Hes the old walled cliy. of 
moss - covered walls, its weedy 

















horses, : tlement, has shown where the drain came on | down the outbreak, has sought-to find the 

‘al a — of lottery. the one side. Those frequent arrests in Ma- | richest of the native citizens neue. And 
¥ i is pet, rooster forthe | nila’s streets of men and boys who could not | it has so found them, with the result that the 
pros oT ; | produce receipted tax-bills from their very | large estates of some of Manils’s wealthiest 
tivity ia Pockets at the command of the “ ia | men with half-caste blood bave passed into 
ther Us civil,” and who were then pressed into ser- | the state's jon, while the.owners have 
resit vice in the native nts, to be sent off | disap or been impriscaed.. . Execu- 
green var y to fight the wild aboriginal tribes in the | tions have been frequent. The big band on 
sige race yee 2 fever - stricken grr of oe ‘ es the Esplanade has discoursed gay music as 
ons [aod "snag ‘or sO many at the south, | groups of insurgents, with 8 tied behind 
. ie ’ greased pig that cannot pce S = ogee —_— on the ne: have Soom abet on the green grass op- 
stre \ ae i ure me, site, Spanish priests, who have perha 
iard, to whom the a. ae , Eastern capitals do you | ‘The kettle bad boiled within until last fh times wean b paired domintiion of the 
are dear, lives within nat emmated atten such goo as at Manila. A na- | Au when the fires of discontent grew | soul for thedead relations of those who woul! 
its crowded a cramped tho ot forty. pi plays each | so that it boiled over: Spain’s capital.) not suficiently contribute to the building 
fures; but the  apeny he Germe ; } takes | was to get the first scalding, and a bard of-| of a big church or the buying of new altar 
the native choose the more open subu th of sea air. the | desperate natives were to strike the open- | fittings, have been remembered, and- cut to 
stretch along the bay or up the wt -and Manila can support an Italian pe Borsa by taking Manila. The city was | pieces. Guards have been doubled, monts 

The native of Manila starte sto D company—the orchestra is a native one, and | wellnigh defenceless, for the local troo cleaned out, drawbridges pulled up nightly, 
lay. but with years of Chinese and Spanish nom renee the music in Faust or Lohen- | and those of Spain were away at the south. -words given, and challenges made. 
influences t him he has passed through ripe aelpel aire | skill. Go to es Eve g seemed favorable. One band of | Those who could do so have left Manila, 
a series of gradings that leay him a! bo | if you are and see what gout lis- | insurgents were to collect from outlying dis- | Spaniards and Chinese have gone home, 
nondescript pure and simple. He and all-| teners and how Thou conversationisis the | tricts at a certain square aud to join with an- | and those who could not have moved into 
his brothers too, for that matier—are | auditors are. Chandeliers look a bit | other smaller body who were timed to arrive | the protection of the city walls around old 
born gamblers and born musicians, rd shaky, tobe ‘sure, and out beside the main | promptly with carts serge oo arms and | Manila, esa 
will play on anything from @ harp to a entrance stand two firemen with hose in | ammunition, and had not the latter group And the outcome? A dragging war like 
tery-licket, and on any evening after dark | hand performance; but take the | lost their courage and failed to appear, the | that in Cuba? Who knows? Japan wants 
the little ‘‘ iendas” along the roadways dis- | risk of , of ay | lamps, and of | two together must have taken the defence- | territory to the south; Russia seeks ‘a new 
close many earnest huddled under Be ing hose to see how breathlessly the | less city hands down. But, not getting arms, | coaling-station. The natives usk the Japan- 
an oil-lamp over thelr great national card ipinte watch the stage. On rainy nights | the larger body retired in confusion; the | ese to help them against Spain; and Spain, 
game of ‘‘ pangin-que.” Somewhere in be- | the performance is by mutual consent post- | alarm was given, and a terrible massacre, no | with a Ouba in the East as well as in the 
tween their love of the lyre and the poned, and those who have good clothes to | doubt, averted. The troops were hastily re- | West, asks Japan as well as the United 
comes a tenderness for the -cock, Wear are, much happier than if they had to | called from southern waters, and while the | States to “hold her base,” With.no inter- 
a rooster is to a Filipino what a dog is to the | endanger themselves and their men to | insurgents were making raids, tearing up | ference from the outside, Spain in time 
white man. Every mother’s gon of them | a: downpour, hye ye does not | bridges, and intrenching themselves in na- | should see the rebellion starved out. The 
owns one, and when he is not talking ten- po grsiee peal! age nine, and does not end | tive villages outside Manila, investigations | natives are poor, and leaders are lacking. 
derly to his pet rooster, ling out its | till nearly two, but there are little booths | were begun inside, vigilance committees | The interior shelters many tribes of many 
tail feathers, cleaning its bill, or pulling its | across the wis | where, between acts two and | formed, and arrests made. The usual scenes | tongues, some of wnom know not Mauila 
leg, he is trotting off with it under his arm | three, the ‘takes its midnight lunch | of war followed. A hundred suspects were | nor Spain. The opposition is not well crys- 
for an afternoon call on his neighbor, or for | of sweets and chocolate. : 


a try at the stakes in the 


nearest cock 
And should a native house catch fire, as he 
res- 
the 


musical instruments. If 
spare, the ¢ and mirrors sail out 


windows, while the Ns is brought down 


stairs. After e is 
engines arrive—some 
live oxen, others by 

there is ‘no water to play 


will interrupt the tramway service if a ree 
department of- 


is put acrogs the track. 
ficials reach the scene after they have put 
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being men of fertile expedients, bear 
up against adverse circumstances only long 
enough to plan for a bull market. Lots are 
some member of the syndicate 


drawn, 


sets fire to a native village; 


house - snakes are harmless 
or nine feet and they 
garret rafters. are good 
their appetite but one ni 


getic assault is usually fol b * week 


the bashfulness of a cat when you | ° 
wake up to hear Basra senor Rewag _ 
ging your shoe across the floor, and find it 


you find a lover of leisure. 


make good servants, if have plenty of 
them, snd do not attempt to Fegulate the 
household — frequency which is 


found in the UJ States army. The 


inrd-wood floors wih tan Kae, 
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orders 
throw off Spanish rule. 


y have left the scenes of a ren! tragedy. 
Ses Seas Patioteed Uy axghontve 
DB ve we explosive 
gg Oo natives have long Sas jooked 
upon as subjects fit but for servants or tax- 


children, but with its fine ‘‘convento” and 
great church, whose solid walls and lofty 
transepts could almost shelter the entire set- 
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crowded into a small dungeon in the old 
fort near the river, and next morning but. 
forty were alive. The only entrance to the 
cell was from above, and during a burst of 
rain at midnight the officer on guard closed 
down the trap-door.over the iron grating to 
keep his prisoners from getting wet. But 
he also kept them from getting uir, and next 
day Manila had her own ‘‘ Black Hole,” with 
sixty victims to its credit. Indignation was 
general. The Governor himself was deeply 
affected, but it was no time for clemency, 
and arrests went on, deportations were made, 
and executions done. Since then the revolt 
has spread into many districts, and the gov- 
ernment, with its eyé to funds for putting 


intelligence, of black man against white. 








J. EB. Stevens. 


tallized, and it is a case of ignorance against 


On the other hand, the Philippines, like 
Cuba, are a poor fighting - ground for Eu- 
ropean troops, and the natives can always 
well intrench themselves behind the almost 
impregnable barriers of climate and moun- 
tain jungle. The revolt has already spread 
into many districts, and Spain must pursue 
® scattering warfare which demands both 
meu and gun-boats, While these are lack- 
ing, and while covetous eyes ic the north 
continue in their southward gaze, the stabil. 
ity of Spain’s throne is threatened, nnd the 

raida may some day carry off the pieces. 
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wee only complete and perfect 
Dentifrice is that which pre- 
“sents both fiquid and powder in 
Ppackage. 
Absolutely. pure, SOZODONT 


producing a delightfully refresh- 
- ing sensation in the mouth. 


Sold by leading Druggists in very 
city of importance in the world. 


IN EVERY PACKAGE a Bottte of LIQUID $0Z0- 
DONT and Box of SOZCDONT POWDER. 
Sample of the liquid with trial cake of 
Sozoderma Soap, for the skin, 
by mail for three conts. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 





— = London: 46 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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scrheet of Varun, aee 
The Nicest-Fitting, Longest-Wearing, and - 
Most Comfortable. 


rse,F ine and Extra-Fine 
oliehand Youthar we 


Look for Chawteé"on the toe. 
Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the makera, 


5 At pied tes Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass. 







f-hose),in solid colors and mixtures, 
tout Chose)in Black,for Boysand Girls, 












Hold their place in the front rank of the publications to which they belong.— 
Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1896. 
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THE YEAR 1896. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


ter feeling in England against the Germans, which has 
not yet wholly died out, and which was emphasized later 
in the year by the aid given by the Germans to the escape 
of a pretender to the throne of Zanzibar. 

‘Our own relations with Great Britain have greatly im- 
proved. The Venezuela case is ubout to be 
submitted to arbitration, and there is promise of a treaty 
for a arbitration between the two countries. 

fn Cuba are about where they were. Campos 
was succeeded by WrYLEr early in the year, but nothing 
has been accomplished by the new Captain-General be- 
yond the killing of Maczo. What effect this will Lave 
upon the insurrection remains to’be seen. There is pend- 
ing in ‘the Senate a’ resolution, introduced by Sevator 
CaMERon, recognizing the independence of the Republic 
of Cuba.’ It was i weed the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on Monday, ber 21. 

In Germany, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Empire 
was celebrated. ‘ Later in the year ARCK’s revelations 
of a secret treaty between Germany and op noscaent his 
Chauceillorsbip' caused -a ; deal of disturbance, but 
epparently have not terminated-the friendship: between 
— y and Austria or disturbed French’ confidence in 

ussia. 

In France, the ‘Bouraxors ministry ss on April 
28, and was succeeded by’the Maine ministry April 29. 

Italy was defeated in‘ Abyssinia; ' Crisp resigned, and 
was succeeded by Ruprnt. ‘ Peacé was subsequently made 
with Mznziex, for whom Russia had shown hersympathy, 
the Czar nting the Abyssinian king with the Grand 
Cross of St. George: “Meantime, in March;Great Britain 
made a diversion in favor of Italy, and advancing into the 
Sudan, recaptured m.° ‘The French view this 
movement as indicating the purpose of Great Britain to 
retain its hold on pt. 3 

The Shah of Persia; Nasr-ED-DEEN, was assassinated 
May 1, and was succeeded by his second son MuzaFFER- 
ED- DEEN. a . 

Among matters of general-interest are the appointment 
of ALFRED AvusTIN to be ‘laureate at the-end of last 
pg the marriage of ex-President Harrison to Mrs. 

ary Scort-Lorp Dnanick on April 1; the 776th Olym- 
piad at Athens from April:6-to April 15; the return of 
Cardinal Saroiu to’ Rome, and the appointment of Mon- 
seigneur MARTINELLI as his successor ;' the tour of Lr 
Hune-CuHane, and his visit to this country; the’return of 
Nansen, after a journey in which he went further north- 
ward than had any of his predecessors. 

The necrology of the year is full of distinguished names. 
Among them are Szrarus STEPNIAK, the Russian writer; 
FLoquet; THkopore Runyon, United States ambassador 
to Berlin; ex-Governors GzorGE D. Roprson and WIL- 
L1aM E. Russe, and Governor GREENHALGE of Massa- 
chusetts; Prince Henry of Battenberg; Sir FREDERICK 
Leienron and Sir Jonn Mrixats, both presidents of the 
Royal Academy; Grorce pu Maurier; WILLIAM Ham- 
1LTON Greson ; CHARLES S. Retnnart; Sir Josepn BaRn- 
BY; Pav~ VERLAINE; AmBrorse THomas; Henry C. 
Bowzn; Tomas Huaues; Archbishop Kexprick; Baron 
Hrescu; Cernuscat; Henry C. BuNNER; Austin Cor- 
BIN; JuLes Smwon; Benzamin H. Bristow; Lyman 
TRUMBULL; Harriet Beecuer STowk; ANTOINE DE 
Goncourt; Bishop ARTHUR CLEVELAND Cox; Lady TEN- 
Nyson ; Mary Asicat, Doper (Gail Hamilton); and 
Prince Lopanorr Restoysky (Russian Prime Minister). 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


happened 
scul 


oo to be mayne aS 
iglish guineas, a t over 
ecu of the journey from France to Virginia was paid, 
and his life was insured during his absence from France 
at the cost of the General Assembly. Houdon left Paris 
in August, 1785. In October he reached Mount Vernon. 
He was treated with great consideration by W 
until the formality of his first meeting wore away. u- 
don made known no desire té to work at the statue, 
and it is believed that Washington's hospitality grew a 
trifle cold before the sculptor really set about the work 
for which he had come over the sea. One morning while 
the family, of which Houdon had become a 
member, was seated at breakfast, a message was brought 
to Washington, informing him that a pair of - 
horses had been brought for his he having 
. made known his desire to purchase a team. ashington 
left the table presently and went outside. Houdon fol- 
lowed. After a moment’s close inspection, Washington 
asked the price of the animals. 
‘* One thousand dollars,” was the eirston 
“One thousand dollars!” said Wi , in amaze- 
ment. 
** Ah, I ave him! I ‘ave him!” broke in Houdon, gleeful- 
yy. He hurried ae began work on 
ustriously; and so it is su that the expression 
preserved on the statue at mond is the one that ap- 
peared on the face of Washington when he learned of 
what he considered an exorbitant price for the of 
horses. With the knowledge of this little incident in see- 
ing the statue, it is not hard to believe that Houdon ‘‘ had 
him ” in truth, and kept him, for there is an expression of 
surprise on the face and the lips are compressed, It 
seems that Houdon, after he got the jomviene? he had 
been waiting for, pursued the work faithfully, gaining 
Washington’s interest and good-will by his perseverance 
and industry. 
The inscription on the Washington statue was written 
by James Madison many years before the pedestal was 
‘ready to receive it. These are the words: **The General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia have caused 
this statue to be erected as a monument of affection and 
gratitude to George Washington, who, uniting to the en- 
owments of the hero the virtues of the patriot, and ex- 


erting both in establishing the liberties of his country, 


has rendered his name dear to his fellow-citizens, and 

‘given to the world an immortal example of true glory.” 
Washington himself freely gave his endorsement to the 

erection of this statue, though with characteristic mod- 


-esty. 
The fifty thousand books comprising the Virginia State 
Library themselves possess remarkable interest. lu this 


-col is the importation of law books made in 1666 by 
the of Bu for the use of the general court and 
the assembly. is lot of books was the germ of the first 


‘ public library in the Colonies, with the exce 

of the books at Henrico College. The Virginia mblie 
library was not tinge | founded until 1823, when _ omar 
Madison offered the bill 


lection of books has been going on slowly ever since. 
Some of them are extremely rare and unique. 





TUE “STATE LIBRARY, RICIMMOND, VIRGINIA. 


VIRGINIA’S NEW STATE LIBRARY. 


One of the most valuable and interesting collections of from Fran 

colonial relics in existence is now in the new State Library — son,was in Paris, certain men who. had been appointed to 

hperintte the building of the Capitol at Richmond wrote 

the able be rl 

remains of Washing- ducing into*thé State an example. of architectu es wg 

- Classic style of antiquity, and the Maison Quarree “of 

Which fot mom pfec cdl erising evict ne ese ae 
08 ect m st’ 

the most part are copies of the same original, In 1784, _ architecture, I apeiied to M Clermont, be called cubic 


merit of being ‘the 
ton that'was actually taken from life, 


veys a very distinct idea of Washington,different in man 
: <4 liar raits ; 


respects, however, from the familiar port 


_ One of the interesting things that have been al 
is the stucco model of the building itself. which was sent 
ce by Thomas Jefferson. In 1785, -when Jeffer- 


m as to the advice of a'plan. “ Thinki 
able opportunity,” wrote Jefferson afterw. 





which established it. The col- — 


. Now. from. this. inf, 


o had published 





the three-story stove. Of the chair, 
was made in 1700. It was long by t 
of the Colonial House of Burgesses, and, until a few years 
since, by the Speaker of the House of D Say 





MR. McKINLEY’S CABINET. | 
THE LATEST INFORMATION FROM AUTHORITATIVE 
SOURCES. © 5.=~* 


COMPILED BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. . 
I'vE never met McKinley, but-I-know a lot of men 
Who've always been quite close to ‘lim, and *welcome 
in his den, » wi taboe 4 § 
And ‘they have told me several things, that are not 
public yet,: , 
About our coming President, and who's. his cabinet. 


There's Gencral Blank, of Iinois, he’s known him many 


a year, ge : 
And at the Waldorf t’other eye he whispered in my. ear: 
I saw the Major, Saturday "—and here he. winked at 


“It’s pretty sure Mark Hanna’s going to have the Trea- 
. sury. i yal 


Then Colonel Brown, of Michigan—a splendid orator; 

mee by the Major’s side Mi through our dreadful 
civil war— he EOS 

gy last night: “It's certain—gust as positive as 


_ Mark Hanna's to be in it as the Minister of State.” 


Then Pinkerton of Maine came down; ‘he was McKin- 
ley’s chum. : ee? 

a Say not in it,” he observed, in accents rather 
—= yet I think McKinley's choice of Hanna for the 
Department is a good one. Reed is better on the floor.” 
Then Binks and Bodwell, Canton men, aud friends from 
Gave’ “ tee direct, sind so‘o) cai a 

o Om, , x * ss 
For Agriculture Hanna’s down, and for Attorm 
Mark’ Haima is the Major "a choles rion 


The “Hoty goes to Hanna, that's - yhat Perkins told to 





And-none can, doubt that Perkine j : 

And _ Postal: Matters all will, 

And ‘I am told: th’ Interis 
much. : 


5 HN 


rhins is the be 















aven’t got a single doubt it’s all of it correct— 
1 gather that the cportlaganen 3 fil nd ‘it aate to bet 
The Major’s going to have a most harmonious cabinet. 


















way the most saee 
section of the count 
Barring some WF 
game between the: t 
the University of Na 
the course of _— 
- js unfortanate 
this occasion, aud doubl: 
of it has not received the: 
the disturbance itself. ” 
It seems to have 
occur where the 
cause of youth and 
The original sin, i 
fering spectator On © 










































f the players, disputed d un fore they had 
finished, got into # moat uD me tangle. That the 
faculties of the universities take the matter in hand 


and fully investigate, and visit punishment within their 
jurisdiction upon whom it was deserving, was of course to 
be expected, and promptly realized, 


ly nappy conTRAST With this unpleasant happening, it is 
gratifying to eon the igen: rg manly bacon 
of the Sewanee University eleven, undergraduates 
generally, on the occasion of its defeat by Georgia. In- 
deed, the tone of the Sewanee Purple, the university paper, 
all through the seasoa has been most agen tan It 
has encouraged the team © sportemaniike endeavor, and 
supported the faculty im its efforts to keep athletics 
wholesome. As an ingtanee of the tone, it gives me 
pleasure to quote the following paragraph from the Pur- 
ple, which speaks for itself; 
We do not rd the t 
rega’ apy ehidern, 4 the that will pro- 


faculty, 
hibit a man that falls below a clase-work on rok part 
in any intereol te contest, as inimical to Sewance athletics, 


logs - a tana ae veges that has not pep oto phere po 
enoug oO cariot leemed 
oplelens it will be a peed amines. wed 
Here is a suggestion for some of our Northern colleges. 
This is the which we commend to the editors of 
all university papers, : 
IN THR GENERAL pLaY of the Southern teams there has 
never been a season when the ‘showed so high a 
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-have closed this season with 


quality of football; se dead ve hitherto given. 


rather mediocre exhi 


iene ditat : 

no ola a nts’ —- in previous ones, of the unfair 
ral ‘ 

the Universit Athletic Club last . were 
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ties of these colleges were coguizant of the derelictions of 

their teams, nevertheless faculties are ble for the 

athletics of their colleges, and it is noticeable, particularly 
the South, that wliere they pay little or no attention 

to athletics unwholesome are certai 

te In those Southern colleges where the professors are 


their sport—Vanderbilt, Sewanee, and 


) ‘ thers— 
and . there has been-no ——- of unhealthful mathale and 


altogether in the coming year there will 
be no occasion jor criticiom iu'any of the leading Southern 


youthful eagerness to win, and their Agrarian of the ethical 
side of them into methods that tend 


’ g influence which 
is immeasurably bencficial. has shown that it is 


, and to rest con- 
tent with subsequently simply punishing flagrant cases. 


OWING TO THE GREAT DISTANCES which separate the 
different colleges, games between many of the teams in the 
tion could, unfortunately, not be arranged, and 

hence any attempts to determine the championship in the 
husetiatia- senda less in the South—are wasted efforts. 
The University of io nag or her supporters, annually 
lay claim to the distinction of being the Southern cham- 
on, but as Virginia this season bas played no team far- 
south than North Carolina, her’ to such distinc- 


~tion is hardly tenable. , Besides which, this pursuit of a 


championship is quite as unwholesome in the South as it 
is in the North, and in this respect also I look for the 
South to come up to the Northern standard. There is 
nothing to be gained by holding up the championship, 
and there is much to discredit the attempt. No team may 
claim the cham ip of any section unless it is pre- 
pared to meet all comers.- This, of course, is quite as im- 
possible as it is undesirable. The seeking of a champion- 
ship is not the primal cause for the maintenance of college 
football, and once that is realized the longest step will have 
been taken towards an attainment of the highest standard 
of amateur sport. 


In THe SovuTHERN AssocraTION two teams 
through the season without sustaining defeat. These were 
the University of Georgia, which played splendid football 
in a most manly fashion from. the first to the last, and the 
Louisiana State University. Georgia defeated Wofford 
Psa oth sg Carolina by 26-0, the University of North 
Carol 24-16, the University of the South (Sewanee) 
by 26-0, Alabama Polytechnic Institute ge by 
12-6, and was probably the strongess eleven in the Asso- 


Louisiana won over Tulane. by 6-0 (a forfeited game), 
the University of a 12-4, the University of 
Texas by 14-0, and A. M. College of Mississippi by 
52-0. Altogether a very creditable record for a college 
which is so new to the game. 

. Louisiana’s record is so excellent, in fact, as to entitle 
the to a brief recital of its football . The 
first attempt at Louisiana was in 1892, when one 


+ Wight (.E.), 
Gennes (QB). Price (B. G.). 
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Kent (RT). " Nalley (i H., Capt). 


. FOOTHALL TEAM OF 1896—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 







of the professors, who had played Ragby in Canada, tried 
to introduce it—tried only one day, and then gave it up. 
ln 1898 one of the new professors, an cld Jolie Hopkins 
man, again started the game, and in order to interest the 
poate reac arranged a match with ‘Tulane, This was 
played, after only two weeks’ practice, by an eleven many 
of whom had: never seen a football before that year, and 
naturally they were beaten rather badly—32-0. 

But Tulane has never achieved another victory over 
Louisiana, 


THE FIRST COACH WAS ENGAGED in 1894—a man without 
any reputation as such—and in that year three games were 
played: one with the Natchez Athletic Club, whicl was 





WALTER EB. MoCORNACK, 
Captain of Dartmouth, and one of the best Quarter-backs of '96. 


s 


won by a score of 86-0; a second with the University of 
Mississippi (Oxford), lost by a score of 6-26; and a third 
with Centenary, won by a score of 32-0. The next year, 
1895, Louisiana, with the same coach, played Tulane for 
the second time, winning by 8-4. In the same year Cen- 
tenary was beaten, 16-4, and Tuscaloosa (Alabama) was 
also cetensad, 12-6, This year, 1896, Louisiana secured as 
coach Mr. A. W. Jeardeau, a Harvard man. The first 
game, on October'10, ten days after the arrival of the 
coach, was won over Centenary by a score of 46-0. The 
next game, with Tulane, on October 24, ended in yather an 
unfortunate way. The only score in the first fulf shad 
been a safety against Louisiana; in the second half, after 


Blanch (1. G.). Atkinaon (C.). 
Cothran (R. H., Mgr.). 
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about ten minutes’ play, Louisiana had possession of the 
ball on Tulane’s 5-yard line, and -enaeace rcemmees. hug v7] 
at will both-through her line and around her ¢ ‘At 
this point, without a request for time or any notification 
being given to mt, Tulane withdrew one of her 
players and ‘su named Brook 
who -was not and never had: been a student at Tulane. 
Louisiana protested immediately, and Tulanc’s in 
refusing to withdraw Brooke, the referee decl the 
game forfeited to Louisiana by a score of 6-0. 


Subsequently, on November 18, Louisiana beat the Uni-,_ nas come to the 


versity of Mississippi (Oxford) at Vicksburg. 12-4. On 
November 16 she defeated the University of Texas (Aus- 
tin) at Baton Rouge, 14-0. On Novenrber 20 she beat 
A. and M. College of Mississippi at Baton Rouge, 52-0. 
And on November 28 she defeated the Southern Athletic 
Club of New Orleans, at New Orleans, 6-0, visiting the 
first defeat upon this club team that it had ever received 
from a college. The comforting feature of Louisiana’s 


season is that all these games—with the exception of the. 


one with Tulane—passed off very pleasantly. There were 
no wrangling, no attempts to play ineligible men, no foul 
playing or slugging, and no complaints after the game 
that the officials had essayed the rdle of robbers. In fact, 
it-was a series of clean, fairly and manly played games. 


AUBURN FINISHED THE SEASON a close second to Geor- 
gia, defeating Mercer University (Georgia) by 46-0, Geor- 

ia School of Technology < 40-0, and Sewanee by 38-6. 
Her game with Georgia on Thanksgiving day. at Atlanta, 
which was equalled only in interest by the Vanderbilt- 
Sewanee game on the same day, was attended by an im- 
mense crowd, and valiantly contested from start to finish. 

Vanderbilt University did not make the showing she 
has in the past years. Central University of Kentucky and 
the University of Nashville both played Vanderbilt tie 
games, but Vanderbilt succeeded in defeating her old 
rival Sewanee by 10-4. Vanderbilt did not play Geor- 
gia, Auburn, or Louisiana. 

Sewanee had a season of alternate good and _ bad luck. 
During the first of the season she defeated the University 
of Nashville, 6-0, Central, 6-4, and the University of Ala- 
bama, 10-6, but succumbed to her stronger rivals, as above 
mentioned. 


FROM COMPARATIVE SCORES it would seem that Se- 
wanee ought to have defeated Vanderbilt, but compara- 
tive scores, as has been often proved, are not trustworthy. 

Central experienced several defeats, but was victorious 
over Kentucky University, 32-6. 

The University of Nashville made a very rapid advance 
this season in football, not only tying Vanderbilt, but de- 
feating several other college teams by large scores. 

Alabama was compelled to cancel most of her dates, but 
defeated A. & M. College of Mississippi, 18-0. 

Of the teams outside of the Association, commendable 
work was done by the Georgia School of Technology, by 
Mercer, and by Clemson College, South Carolina. 


Tae SouTHEeRN INTER-COLLEGIATE Athletic Associa- 
tion held a meeting December 19, 1896, at Nashville, 
when the following amendments to the constitution were 
adopted : 


9. Art. IX., Sec. 4.—After “the beginning of the term” add, in 
parenthesis, ‘‘ not counting the opening day.” 

8. Art. IX., Sec. 6.—Change rnle and interpretation to this: ‘“*No 
college official of higher grade than inetructor shall play on any of the 
teams of this Association; but an instructor or college official of lower 
grade is eligible to play who is at the same time a fide student, 
according to Art. [X., Sec. 4, who is not or has not been an instructor 
or assistant in gymnastics or athletics, and who has held his position 
for more than two years.” 

4. Art. IX., Sec. 7.—To be Art. TX., Sec. 12, with these words added : 
* And a certificate to that effect, signed by the president or y 
of the college represented by such team, shall. be presented to the 
manager of the team within this Association, which certificate ehall 
be forwarded to the President of this Association immediately after 
the contest.” : 

5. Art. IX., Sec. 7.—‘‘No student who is a lar or special post- 
graduate of more than two years’ standing as such at any college, shall 
play on any team of this Association.” 

6. Art. IX., Sec. 8.—“‘ No team in thix Association shall play foot- 
ball with id team having a professional on it.” 

7. Art. IX., Sec. 9.—‘*‘ Any member of a team osing profane or vul- 
gar expressions on the field in a contest of this Association shall be 
ruled off by the officials for the remainder of the contest.” 

8. Art. 1X., Sec. 10.—‘*No student shall play on any team of this 
Association ander an assumed name.” 

10. Art. X., Sec. 1.—Insert after the words, ‘‘said offender shall be 
suspended for,” these words: “‘ not less than.” 

11. Art. X., Sec, 2.—Insert after words, *‘ from this Association for,” 
the words, “‘ not less than one nor more than three years,” and strike 
out the remainder of the section. 

12. Art. X., Sec. 8.—Change ** Any members in arrears,” etc. , to this: 
“Tf€ after the expiration of the thirty days limit any members be in 
arrears, the Sepretary shall notify the President, who shall ‘at once 

d said until the assessment be paid. The Secretary 
shall also notify the other members of the Association of this suspen- 
sion.’ 








18. Art.-X., Sec. 4—Substitnte the following: “No college in this 
Association shall engage in any athletic contest whatsoever with a 
college that has once heen a member of the Association and has either 
withdrawn (without the coneent of two-thirds of the members) or been 
suspended or expelled from the same, until such college éhall have 
been reinstated ax a member.” 

14. Art. X., Sec. 5.—** The captain of any team in this Association 
who leads or orders his team to perform a violation Of any law of this 
constitution, shall be snspended from playing indfuture contests of 
this Aasociation.” Pa 

15. Art. XIL, Sec. 1.—‘ Any football team leaving the field for an 
cause until the game has been declared by the proper official or of- 
ficials as ended, shall forfeit said game,and the score shall be six to 
nothing in favor of ita opponents, regardless of the pointe which have 
been scored during the pay unless the winning team has a larger 
score, when stich a score sh | he the official one.” 

18. Art. XII, Sec. 4.—* It shall be the duty of the managers of the 
teams of each college or university in this Association to send to the 
Secretary of the Association, within thirty days after the final game of 
each team, a record, certified to by the president of each institution, 
of time of matriculation, course of study, date of withdrawal, ifoccur- 
ring within coliege year or at end of it, of each member of the ’var- 
sity team, and to furnish same to the Secretary of the Association, to- 

ther with statement as to whether or not any player is or has 

m an jnetructor or holder of scholurship or fellowship.” Amended 


slightly. 
he. XII., Sec, 5,—"* No teams except those of members of this 
Association shall take part in the annual fleld meet of this Associa- 


20, Art. XIL, Sec. 6.—The present Art. XII, of the constitution. 
Nos. 7, 15, and 16 to be called ‘special playing-rules.” 


AT THE SAME MEETING, with eight colleges represented, 
much was accomplished in the interest of wholesome col- 
lege sport. : 

ulane University was suspended_in football for 1897 


& playing an ineligible man, Captain Genealla, of the 


e eleven, was prohibited from taking part in future 


“ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS.” —By Caspar Whitney.—Protessly Mustrated.—8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and st 
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contests between Association teams for ‘‘ wilfully putting 
ain « : unknown to his opponents, an. 
on bis teal during a Sage a to deal with the vi- 


college : 
Centre College (Kentucky) and University of 
eee Se ee ing poeta: ceed 
ae was decided to have seotber track-athiletic. field-meet 


The following resolution was adopted:—': Whereas it 
: aot SS aennie anos to a 
rting to represent Ya’ 
trip in the South, and that said team has made 
ments for playing a series of football 
clubs and ges and whereas the Sot Anter-col- 
legiate Association looks with disfavor upon the proposed: 
Southern trip of the ‘ Yale Consolidated ' football team, re-. 
gardingsuch trip as detrimental tothe best interests of inter- 
collegiate football in the South, inasmuch as said team does. 
not represent Yale University—therefore, be. it resolved 
by the Southern Inter-collegiate Athletic Association (1) 
that no member of this Association be allowed to play any: 
college team unless such team is vouched for by the au- 
thorities of the college it purports to represent; (2) that 
no member of the 8.1. A. A. shall allow a student to take 
part as member.of an athletic-club team, and that any. 
student so doing will be ineligible to future contests of 
the Association. : 
“This is fearless, wise legislation, and I commend it for 
an example to our own Northern In Athletic. 
Association, which pretends to watch over college track. 
athletics, and is a weak-kneed, halting guardian indeed. 


APROPOS OF THE COMPARATIVE strength of the nation- 
al team of this and those of other seasons, we republish 
by request the list of All-America elevens complete since 
1890. In the light of the much strength of ‘the 
later year teams, it will interest college men to find names 
in this list that six or seven years ago shone as none has 
since. i 


1890 ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN. 
Homans (Princeton), full-back. 
McClung (Yale) and Lake (Harvard), half-backs. 
Dean (Harvard), quarter, 

Cranston (Harvard), centre. 
Heffelfinger (Yale) and Ri (Princeton), guards. 
Rhodes (Yale) and Newell (Harvard), tackles. 
Hallowell (Harvard) and Warren (Princeton), ends. 


Sonstrrutes. 
In the line. 
Hartwell (Yale), Upton (Harvard), and Morieon (Yale). 
Back of the line. ; 
King (Princeton), Lee (Harvard), Bliss (Yale), and Trafford (Harvard).’ 


1891 ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN. 


Homans (Princeton), fall-back. 
McClung (Yale) and Lake (Harvard), half-backs. 
King (Princeton), quarter. y 
Adams (U. of P.), centre. 
Heffelfinger (Yale) and Rigae (Princeton), guards. 
Newell (Harvard) and Winter (Yale), tackles. 
Hinkey and Hartwell (Yale), ends. 


Sunstrrvres. 
In the line. 
Holly and Balliet (Princeton), Hallowell (Harvard 
pees oon ewer i of P.). » 
Back of the line. 


Poe nceton), Bliss and Barbour (Yale), 
= snd Trafford (Harvard). ' , 


1892 ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN. 
Thayer (U. of P.), full-back. 
King (Princeton) and.C. Brewer (Harvard), half-backs. 
McCormick (Yale), quarter and captain. 
Lewis (Harvard), centre, 
Wheeler (Princeton) and Waters (Harvard), guards. 
Wallis (Yale) and Newell (Harvard), tackles. 
F. Hinkey (Yale) and Hallowell (Harvard), ends. 
Sunerrrures. 
In the line. 
Adams, Newton, and Schoff (U. of P.), and Winters (Yale). 
Back of the line. 
L. Bliss, and Butterworth(Yale), Poe (Princeton),and Osgood (Cornell). 


1898 ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN. 


Batterworth (Yale), full-back. 
Brewer (Harvard) and Morse (Princeton), half-backs. 
King (Princeton), quarter. 
Lewis (Harvard), centre. 
Wheeler (Princeton) and Hickok (Yale), guards. 
Lea (Princeton) and Newell (Harvard), tack’ 
F.Hinkey (Yale) and Trenchard (Princeton), ends. 


Sunstiturrs, 
In the line. 
Holly, Taylor, and Balliet (Princeton), and Greenway (Yale). 
Back of the line, 


Ward (Princeton), Thorne (Yale), and Brooke 
and Kuipe (U. of P.). 


1894 ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN. 


Butterworth (Yale), captain and full-Lack. 
Knipe and Brooke (U. of P.), half-backs, 
Adee (Yale), quarter. 

Stillman (Yale) centre, 

Wheeler (Princeton) and Hickok (Yale), guards, 
Waters (Ifarvard) and Lea (Princeton), tackles. 
F, Hinkey (Yale) and Gelbert (U. of P.), ends, 
Sunetitores. 

In the line. 

Beard (Yale), Wharton (U, of P ), A. Brewer (Harvard), 
and Holly (Princeton). 

Back of the line. 

Ohl (Cornell), C. Brewer (Harvard), Thorne 
and Ward (Princeton). (ale), 


1895 ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN. 
* Brooke (U, of P.), full-hack. 
Thorne (Yale), “es Sy C. Brewer (Harvard), balf-backs. 


Sunetrrutes. 
In the line. 


Woodraf (C. of P.), Beacham (Cornell), 
Chadwick (Yale), and Church (Princeton), 
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previous records of coaching and exercise ex- 
treme caution in a choice. This is ly so when 
the candidates are Eastern men, since the Eastern foothall- 


player is viewed by the Western player as morte or less of 
an oracle, and what he says and teaches is to be ac- 
cepted, even though on occasion it clashes with the pre- 
conceived and natural ideas of fair play. } 

The natural sentiments of nine out of every ten boys 
are for fair play; it is the teaching of accepted experts 
that develops or degrades inherent principles. 


THE PROMPT acTioN of Yale's athletic authorities in 
condemning the unwarranted use of the ; name 
by winter-touring elevens composed of ex , ball- 
players—who have become professionals—is ly com- 
mendatory. It is, however, only what we expected, for 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, OF AMERICA, 


As its Home Office, at Newark, New Jersey, 
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Ball- =-Pointed Pens 


Luxurious Writing! 





“1 CAN CERTAINLY ADD MY TESTIMONY TO THE VIRTUES OF VIN MARIANI. 


1 AM WELL CONVINCED OF ITS EXCELLENCE AND QUALITY.” 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 
CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 





wa erite t0 MARIANI & 
3 icone montage 62 W. 16th ST., NEW York. _ Indorsements and and Autographs cf Celebrities. 





It’s Really True 


THAT THE 


“Daugherty Visible” Typewriter 


$75.00 
HAS 


ABSOLUTELY VISIBLE: WRITING 
You Can See If It’s So—Costs Express Charges Only. 
Write for Catalogue. 


‘The Daugherty Typewriter Co., 
—_ P. 0. Box 18, Kittanning, Pa. 





(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel], Bart-Pointep pens are 

more durable, and are ahead of all others 


, FOR EASY WRITING. 


$1.20 per box of 1. gross. Assorted sample box of 2% pens for 
a5 cts., post free from ail stationers, or w wholesale of 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York. 
j. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 71 Market Street, Philadel phia. 
agentes Lewis & O., 8 Milk Street, Boston. 
» M* eee & COs, 7 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
BROWN BxOS., Lim., 8 King Street, Toronto. 


Those Fine English Tobaccos S727. 


ru wo” W, D. & H. 0. WILLS 2 mo tasuna ostward Ho | 


and famous the world over for their superb flavor and exquisite aroma, can Three Castles{ 


them, write to ua for pricelist of the well-known branas, GOld Flake, ete. : 
J. W. SURBRUG, Sole Agent, 159 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
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By MARY E. WILKINS 


Mary E. Wilkins writes of New England country life, analyzes 
5 New England country character, with the skill and deftness of one 
who knows it through and through, and yet never forgets that, while 
realistic, she is first and last an artist.—Boston Advertiser. 
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Underwear. 


Men’s Winter Underwear. 
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A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 





A Humble Romance, 
And Other Stories. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A New England Nun, 
And Other Stories. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Giles Corey, Yeoman. 
Iilustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 
50 cents. 


























” 
Hosiery. 
Golf and Bicycle Hose. 
Ladies’ Cardigan Jackets. 


“* Dent and Fownes” 
Riding and Driving Gloves. 





Pembroke. 
A Novel. - Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


UMBRELLAS. 
Jane Field. Recadvoay A 1916 de 
A Novel. — Illustrated. ne hein. 


16mo, Cloth, Oramental, 
$1 25. 





Young Lucretia, 
And Other Stories. filus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 
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A NEW MAN. 


“Say, Mistuh’ Johnsing, I's done turned ober a new leaf.” 
“Not Den pay me dat haf dollah you borrowed las’ yeah.” 
“Sch-h-l! I hain’t de same man I wuz!” 
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Matchless in Every Feature! 


MALIFORNIA || 


Three toura to California and the Pacific 
Cozst, under the personally -condtcted ; 
sysiem of the 3 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD $ 


Four —- to nine months on the Pacific ‘ 
Coast. jai Pullman Vestibule “Trains 7 
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(Boston. one day earlier.) = 
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_ It is absolutely pure and wholesome. 


It is combined from the most approved 
and healthful ingredients. — 2 


It makes the finest flavored, sik iendes, 
delicious, and wholesome food. * 


It has greater leaveni than | any 
other baking pow der, and is there 
the most economical. 


It never loses its ‘strength, but will keep fresh and of full 
leavening power until used. + 


It acts slowly inthe dough, so that none of its strength 
is lost before the baking is completed ; 


It ona food that will keep sweet, sili and fresh longer, 
or that may be eaten hot and fresh with impaamy) 


Abeolovaly Pure. 


ROYAL, BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Allcock’s Plstrs 
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ENGLISH oo fy. Sketched by] et 
Gtokcr oblong “Clo ‘igg Illus- 
trations, ’ ong 4to, Cloth, Orna- | « ? 
ey, Bek HARPER’S ROUND T. 


i gc 1200 Illustrations. gto, . 

By F M ng ed with cis ve age 
ELIX MOSCHELES. ustfated wit 

63 Original Drawings by GEORGE pv THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP, 


MAURIER. 8yvo,. Cloth, Ornamental, OHN BiceLow, Post 8vo, Cloth, 

Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. Fages and Gilt Top, $1 5° (n'a Box.) 
FRANCES WALDEAUX. A Novel. | "Sea People. By J. D. JunkoLp Keutey, 

7 rg ee Davis, Auttior Lieutenant-Com U.S.N.  Copi- 

of . ‘* Dr arrick’s Daughters.” ll- sly Illustrated. ‘ Cloth y 

lustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP, Post es) $2 50, 7“ — 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


BOOKS BY MARK TWAIN. 
HARPER'S CONTEMPORARY 


New and Uniform Library Editions from 


Ppp pyre rr rr rr srs ee see ee ee TT Te 


, new Electrotype’ Plates. b Bvo,. 
» Uniform in Size and mines Post 8vo, Cloth, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 each. f |. 

+ Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, Adventures of #ina. 
Ps Sr -§0 each. With P vure tof ti .Au- 

, of Fiction, and Other Ventures thor, and ui 
q in Criticism. By Branper Mat-| Liteon the _llustr 

. _- ‘THEWS. A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
4 and Experiences. By W. D. Court. Illustrated, | 

4 HOWELLS. = Prince and the Pa I'd. 

. of Literature to Life. B om Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, 

. CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. . Detective, and Other Stories, etc.  Il- 

¥ lustrated, 

- THE GRAY MAN. A Novel. B VIRGINIA ALIER. 

‘ 5. R. Crockett, Author of. ‘‘ The “Raid. of the Boyhood if Erman Wi: Foon 

r ers," etc. Ilusteiited by Seymour Lucas, By Mouiy Evior sarees ae 

» R.A. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 so. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 









THE DWARFS’ TAILOR; Other 
Fairy Tales. © Collected by 20 Dana 
‘nnukiants, Tilustrated. Post 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1 7s. 
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